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Introducing ee 


MRS. JEANNETTE MURPHY LYNN 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





At the recent meeting of the Executive Council in Chicago, many im- 
portant decisions were made for the continuing development of the 
Catholic Library Association. Of foremost importance was the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Jeannette Murphy Lynn as Executive Secretary of the Catholic 
Library Association and Editor of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD as of 
March 1, 1952, and the establishment of the Headquarters Office of the 
Catholic Library Association at 209 Vine Avenue, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


It is indeed a most pleasant duty and privilege to extend to Mrs. Lynn, 
on your behalf as well as mine, a most cordial welcome to this office, and 
to wish her all blessings, spiritual and temporal, in the performance of her 
duties. I need not expatiate to you on her professional and academic quali- 
fications for this task. We are all familiar with her varied career in public, 
college, and university libraries, both as specialist and as administrator. 
We are indebted to her for her compilation of An Alternative Classifica- 
tion for Catholic Books. We are indeed blessed to have the benefit of 
this experience in this most important office of the Association. I know 
that I can pledge to Mrs. Lynn the continued cooperation, loyalty, and sup- 
port that you have so kindly and wholeheartedly given me during the past 
five and one-half years. May God continue to bless and endow the Asso- 


ciation, its members and its activities. 


L.A. L. 





INFLATION HITS THE C.L.A.! 


Since the days when the current Catholic 
Library Association dues were established 
and the present subscription rates for the 
Catholic Periodical Index were set up, costs 
of operations have more than doubled. It 
was thought, for instance, that the $4,250 
held on deposit would pay in large part for 
the printing and distribution of the 1943- 
1948 cumulation of the Catholic Periodical 
Index; the present estimate is $12,000, with 
prospects of still higher costs if the printing 
is very much longer delayed. The cost of 
printing and mailing each quarterly issue of 
the Catholic Periodical Index is now aver- 
aging slightly more than $1,500 an issue. 

It is very evident that all of us want a 
srong C.L.A. organization and a good C.P.L., 
published promptly and cumulated regularly 
so that we can depend on it. We approved 
at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Conference held 
in Chicago last March, the “Report on the 
Catholic Periodical Index” submitted by the 
Committee under the chairmanship of Msgr. 
Harry C. Koenig. It was clear from that re- 
port that rates were not yielding adequate 
revenue. 

Our Association has grown so large that it 
has become necessary to set up a seperate of- 
fice for the Executive Secretary. The mem- 
bership voted for this. However, our cus- 
tomary fees will not yield enough revenue to 
support such an office adequately. 

To come to particulars, to look at the mat- 
ter a little more concretely with regard to 
the C.P..—not considering for the moment 
any method of raising the $8,000 needed to 
finance the printing and distribution of the 
1943-1948 cumulation—: we would have the 
current indexing under good control if, by 
September 1952, we would have produced 
and paid for the two quarterly issues, March, 
June, 1952, and the 1950-1952 permanent 
cumulation; and if we would have liquidated 
the unpaid balance of $4,500 on the 1948- 
1950 cumulation. 

March, June 1952 quarterly issues 

at $1,500 each aeeatuaiininaias 

July 1950-June 1952 cumulation 

Salaries and other expenses 

Balance from 1948-1950 cumulation 

Invoice cost $6,000 


Cash Paid 1,500 
Balance due 


$3,000 
6,000 


4,500 
$17,500 


The C.P.1. checking account is about $15,000 
short of this amount. This does not take into 
account the settlement of a long standing 
debt to the H. W. Wilson Co. 


With regard to the C.L.A. and its new 
central office, the revenue from present mem- 
bership dues is not sufficient to run the 
kind of office, furnishing the variety and 
kind of service we all need and want. 


The Executive Council is well aware of 
your expressed wishes for an excellent C.P.l. 
and for better services from the central office. 
As a first step in meeting your wishes, the 
Executive Council on February 1, 1952 voted 
unanimously to reactivate the Finance Com- 
mittee as provided in the Constitution, this 
committee to draw up a statement of fi- 
nancial conditions and needs. This Finance 
Committee was directed to work in close co- 
operation with the Committee on the 
Catholic Periodical Index. Members of these 
committees met at the C.L.A. headquarters 
in New York on February 15, 1952, and 
drew up this statement. 


You will shortly receive from your Presi- 
dent, Mr. John O'Loughlin, a letter outlin- 
ing the steps to be taken to remedy the 
present situation. These merit your careful 
and prayerful consideration and generous 
response. 


Respectfully submitted 
ANDREW L. BOUWHUIS, S.]. 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
Canisius College Library 
Buffalo 8, New York 


FRANCIS P. TOMAI, S.M.M. 
Chairman, Committee on the 
Catholic Periodical Index 
Montfort Seminary Library 
Bay Shore, New York 





(On Friday, February 15, 1952, Mrs. 
Jeannette Murphy Lynn, designate execu- 
tive secretary, met with the Committee on 
the Catholic Periodical Index (Rev. Francis 
P. Tomai, S.M.M., chairman, Brother 
Adrian Norbert, F.M.S., and Brother Alex- 
ander Thomas, F.S.C.H.) and Laurence A. 
Leavey to discuss the financial status of the 
Catholic Periodical Index. Also present 
were Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., chair- 
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man of the Finance Committee, who had 
been delegated by the President to act as 
chairman of the meeting, and Dr. Helen L. 
Butler, Vice-President, and a member of 
the Finance Committee. Both Mr. 
O'Loughlin and Father Kortendick, mem- 
bers of the special committee of the Execu- 
tive Council on the C.P.I., were unable to 
attend. 

At this all-day session, the financial 
structure of the organization was examined 
quite thoroughly; more detailed minutes 
will be prepared and sent to the Executive 
Council and the members of the Commit- 





tee on the Catholic Periodical Index at 4 
later date. It was the unanimous decision 
of the group, however, that the summary 
of the findings printed above should be 
published in the February 1952 CaTHotic 
LIBRARY WORLD. 

This considerable amount of money jis 
needed now, and the Committee on the 
Catholic Periodical Index is carefully plan- 
ning methods whereby to raise the funds. 
This appeal, dignified and professional, 
will have to be made if the C.L.A. and the 
C.P.I. are to continue in existence. Fy]! 
details will be ready soon.—A.L.B.) 





CHRISTIAN READING FOR 
JOYOUS LIVING 


By BROTHER L. GILBERT, F.S.C. 
Librarian, Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, Missouri 





From St. Thomas More to Thomas Mer- 
ton, the Catholic man-of-letters has been 
characterized by a certain joy of spirit. 
Names such as Chesterton, Belloc, Repplier, 
Martindale, stand for something that is at 
once serious and yet joyful. In general, 
Catholic literature (that is truly such) has a 
buoyancy that sets it apart in the stream of 
books pouring forth from a swollen press. 

This joyous spirit of Catholic literature 
springs from hope. Trust in God's provi- 
dence and faith in the fulfillment of Christ's 
promises give our Catholic authors a point 
of view that is unique. Its differentiating 
quality seems to be a certain security, a care- 
free spirit which laughs down any attempt to 
discourage it. 

On the other hand, non-Catholic litera- 
ture (in the main) must be set down as 
pessimistic, joyless, and depressing. Horror 
of things to come and lack of faith in the 
immortality of the soul with a hope for a 
future state of happiness spread a pall over 
most of the literature of today. 

Consider two contemporary novelists, 
Graham Greene and William Faulkner. 
Both have reached the heights in their genre. 
Greene’s novels, despite their realism, are 
shot through with rays of hope that God 
by His supernatural action will raise men to 
joy; Faulkner's novels persuade the reader 
that man’s lot is a cheerless one, whose dark- 
ness was prepared by his predecessors and is 
deepened by his own perversity. 


The joy the reader discovers in the writ- 
ings of the best Catholic authors is but a 
reflection of the joy within the hearts of 
these men. Milton truly said that “ a book 
is the life-blood of a man”. In reading the 
books of such a man as Frank Sheed, we 
share in his concept of the Christian life; we 
are elevated above the fears and unworthy 
passions that prevent peace of mind; and 
then we feel a joy that springs from hope. 

The secret of the joy of the Catholic artist 
may be more sharply defined. Their joy is 
Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. What 
is more characteristic of Chesterton and Bel- 
loc than their virile expression of devotion 
to Christ, the guarantee of our hope, and to 
Mary, the cause of our joy? 

An old saying has it that what we read 
influences our conduct—abeunt studia i 
mores. If we restrict our reading to the 
shortsighted works of irreligious novelists, 
our minds will be filled with their pessimistic 
interpretation of life. If, however, we read 
the writings of men and women filled with 
the love of Christ and His Church, who look 
beyond the troubles and difficulties of this 
life to a happy eternity, who take into c- 
count that we are, after all, children of two 
worlds, one a very, very naturalistic one, and 
the other a sharing in God’s own life, thea 
we shall begin to grow in grace and to shed 
on others the light of Christ. In this way, 
we shall understand that Christian reading 
leads to joyous living. 
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TEEN-AGERS IN 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY’ 


By JULIA LOSINSKI 
Young People’s Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 





The purpose of young people’s work in 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 


Maryland, is to direct the teen-age person 
1o adult reading in as many fields and on 
high a level as possible. Underlying this 
objective is the belief in the power of books 
and what they can do for the individual, the 
link they form between the past, the present, 
and the future. It is mot necessary to ex- 
pound this theory to every reader because the 
theory is always there, subtly shading the 
librarian’s selection, her very conversation 
about books. 

To accomplish the purpose stated the Pratt 
Library maintains for young people of high 
school age, in each of its twenty-eight agen- 
cies, a special section of “Y” books admin- 
istered by a young people's librarian under 
the supervision of the coordinator and her 
assistant. The books are selected with an eye 
to their appeal, their quality, and the ideas 
with which they deal. The collection is not 
an end in itself but is to be used as an in- 
troduction to the field of adult reading. 

Before considering the collection it would 
probably be wise to get an idea of the young 
people themselves. Who are they? They 
are individuals who stand on the brink of 
adulthood, taking one last look at child- 
hood, sharply veering from one mood to the 
other in their unconscious search for stabil- 
ity. They are the Angie Morrows of Seven- 
teenth Summer, who have just tasted ro- 
mance; they are the Judy Graeves of Junior 
Miss who are a bit over-awed by life but de- 
termined to make a success of it; they are 
the Jodys of The Yearling, the Berties of 
Bertie Makes a Break, who are experiencing 
problems of adjustment in an adult world. 

They have movie and sports heroes whom 
they worship for a month and then turn 
their attention to someone else in the process 
of identification with the moment's favorite. 


— 


1. Paper delivered at the meeti f the Maryland Unit, 
October 27. 1951. —" - sas 


This is the first step they take in escaping 
from themselves, in enlarging their “self-cen- 
teredness” to include family and friends. 

Young people are definite in their opin- 
ions and voice them with little uncertainty. 
They are demonstrative, quick to support an 
idea, eager to adopt a fad. They are quick 
to accept and equally quick to reject a 
person or a book. They have no “middle 
of the road” approach to life. 

The librarians working with young peo- 
ple soon learns that several things are neces- 
sary on her part if she is to satisfy the teen- 
agers who come to the library: 

1. She must treat them as mature contem- 
poraries. The teen-ager expects to be 
approached as an adult, with dignity 
and understanding. He usually feels 
sorry for an adult trying to recapture 
her youth by using the latest slang and 
wearing an armful of bracelets. 

2. She must win their confidence by sin- 
cerity. Pretense or a sophisticated at- 
titude will soon be detected. If the 
librarian does not know the answer, the 
young people will respect a statement 
such as “I don’t know but I think I can 
find the answer” or “I'd like to know 
more about it myself”. 

3. She must discover individual tastes and 
build upon them. She must expand 
her own knowledge so that she can help 
the young person search for and find 
the real and highest goal possible for 
him. 

4. She must know how to read herself so 
that she can become an example of 
what Helen Haines calls a “well-read 
person”. 

Sounds like a large order to fill, doesn’t it? 

It is obvious that the librarian needs more 
than a knowledge of her books. She herself 
must have the love of the printed page which 
she can transmit. She should be able to 
show that reading for its own sake can be 
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fun and that books can provide a media for 
meeting new experiences. 

The successful librarian can do much to 
help the youvag person find new avenues of 
interest, broaden his horizons, make him a 
responsible citizen of his community and 
the world. But this can be accomplished 
only if the librarian is sincerely interested 
in the young person as an individual. There 
is no one rule to follow or any secret formula 
that will insure results since each reader who 
comes to the library is an unique experience 
in book selection. 

What are young people really interested 
in? Miss Munson in An Ample Field says: 
“They are especially interested in them- 
selves and the world around them, in the 
contemporary—' that which we have seen 
and heard, which our hands have handled— 
in life really, and in all that adds to its 
beauty and its intelligibility.” 

Translated into terms of a busy day this 
means the young people's librarian selects 
books on pets, cookery, humor, atomic en- 
ergy, sports, ballet, music, adventure, and 
romance—and she should be ready to listen 
and comment intelligently on anything the 
young person may want to discuss with her. 
It is most important to establish a friendly 
relationship that will encourage young peo- 
ple to talk about the books they have read, 
for the only sound training in book selec- 
tion is that given by the young people 
themselves. Perhaps the girls are members 
of a committee planning a dance and they 
need ideas for decorations and perhaps they 
have just seen the Catholic University Play- 
ers perform. Perhaps a boy has just been 
elected president of his club and he would 
like to know how to be a success in the 
post. Good listening on the librarian’s part 
can lead to books which will augment the 
teen-ager's experience, satisfy his curiosity, 
whet his appetite, or further his enjoyment. 

A boy who is interested in snakes (and 
few boys aren't) would probably like to read 
Ditmar’s Naturalist’s Quest or Peattie’s A 
Cup of Sky. If science fiction is his current 
interest, Ley’s Conquest of Space with its 
facts would balance the Superman trend of 
the comic books. The librarian who can 
associate ideas with books will be success- 
ful in developing her readers. 

Boys who come in for a “good story” 
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usually mean an adventure—a plot tha 
moves quickly, has a minimum of descrip. 
tion, and leaves the hero and reader breath. 
less but safe at the conclusion of some 30 
pages. The librarian can introduce any of 
Ellsberg's books or Lowell Thomas, Jr.'s Ou 
of This World as an experience into the up. 
known. Usually a hint as to the nature of 
the adventure will entice the reader to find 
out what happened when the pythons ¢;. 
caped their portable cages. 

Sport stories have more than a seasonal 
demand. Biographies of famous teams and 
players such as Low Gebrig and 100 Years of 
Baseball are usually thoroughly digested and 
quoted when the reader returns the book. 

True stories have a place, too, in the teen- 
ager’s search for real-life situations. Ralph 
Moody in Little Britches, trained to respon- 
sibility by his father on a Colorado ranch, 
and Daniel Boone in Fighting Frontiersman 
who led the way west typify situations the 
young person would like to apply to himself. 

As he reads the teen-ager grows in his own 
ideals, his resourcefulness, and realizes that 
men before him have dreamed, too, but more 
than that, they achieved success by action 
Biographies can teach the young person that 
life is not easy for any of us, that all face 
difficulties and need to have faith and con- 
fidence not only in themselves but in God. 

There is usually a parallel of reading in- 
terests between boys and girls at a certain 
age. They like dog and horse stories with 
animals as the principal characters. As the 
young people's interests mature they become 
interested in people, first, and animals, sec- 
ond. There is just that difference in Silver 
Chief and My Friend Flicka. 

In the spring, and all year round for that 
matter, girls usually ask for “romance” in 
their books—in fact, they demand it as boys 
demand adventure. Romance can mean G?- 
ing on Sixteen, Mrs. Mike, or Jane Eyre, de- 
pending on the young person's reading 
experience, her emotional development and 
introspection. The majority of readers are 
interested in the contemporary scene and 
as close a resemblance as possible between 
the heroine and the reader. They want 4 
story about a sophomore in high school 
who lives in Baltimore, preferably in the 
same section of the city as the reader. To 
succeed in convicing a young person to reac 





















































about a girl in another time, in another part 
of the world, under different standards of 
living, is to enable her to learn the unity of 
che human race. Fiction as well as non- 
fction can convey a feeling for time and 
place. The young person can share the 
dangers and courage of Agnes Newton Keith 
in Three Came Home. The reader lives the 
dangers and meets them with the same spirit 
as Caroline did in Let the Hurricane Roar. It 
is important, though, that the characters have 
life and respond truly to life situations ac- 
cording to moral standards and without 
artificiality. 

Historical novels must show respect for 
the facts of history and portray both the 
period and the characters with authority. 
Girls, and boys too, like Kenneth Roberts, 
Bruce Lancaster, and Elswyth Thane for that 
very reason. 

Poetry can open many doors for young 
people. Although they may pretend disgust 
at even the mere suggestion that they read 
it, the librarian finds that teen-agers readily 
accept an invitation to discover something 
‘different’. When they find that “How Do 
I Love Thee”, “Come In”, and “My Heart 
Is Like a Singing Bird” can capture a mood 
they themselves have experienced, then they 
are convinced that poetry is “emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity”. 

Stories like Gilbreth’s Cheaper by the 
Dozen and its sequel, Belles on Their Toes, 
and Considine’s Innocents at Home are popu- 
lar not only for their warm family life but 
also for their humor. It is one of the neces- 
sities of life to be able to enjoy a good joke 
or a humorous situation. It is just as im- 
portant for the young people's librarian to 
know when to laugh as it is for the young 
person to know what is funny. Often, young 
people's humor is aroused by slapstick 
comedy. Books such as Through History 
with J. Wesseley Smith are bought for col- 
lections to show young people that humor 
is mental, not physical—that falling down 
a flight of stairs is not half so funny as 
something that involves a thinking process 
on their part. 

Young people are interested in developing 
their own personalities, and the librarian 
will soon discover to what extent when she 
finds that etiquette and personality books are 
very seldom on the shelves. There is noth- 
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ing more interesting to a young person than 
himself (and the same might be said of 
people in general), how he “ticks” and 
how he fits into society. Sheila Daly's 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Vogue's Book of 
Etiquette, Overstreet’s Mature Mind, and 
Father Keller's You Can Change the World 
have been used successfully. 

From these illustrations it can be seen 
that the collection the young people's li- 
brarian has at hand must reflect not only her 
reader's expressed interests but also those 
unexpressed—books they would like to read 
but don’t know exist, and things they never 
thought would interest them. Miracle at 
Carville by Betty Martin has done much to 
show young people what leprosy is and what 
is being done to fight it here in the United 
States. 

A branch “Y” collection is supplemented 
by two exhibits, the Hit Parade and the In- 
ternational Box, which are routed throughout 
the system in regular exhibit cases ready to 
be placed on display. The Hit Parade re- 
mains at a branch for a two-month period 
and represents titles of importance or literary 
merit, such as Hersey’s The Wall and Shute's 
The Legacy. The International Box remains 
for one month and contains titles that give a 
flavor and taste for the international scene, 
such as Roof of the World, Hinge of Fate, 
and The Faith of Mrs. Kelleen. The titles 
are chosen by the young people's librarians 
themselves and the “boxes”, as they are 
called, provide a practical experiment in 
book selection. Librarians are responsible 
for reports on these boxes and are expected 
to record the reactions of their readers. 

The young people's librarians of the sys- 
tem have an active part not only in the selec- 
tion of the titles for the two exhibits but are 
responsible for reviewing and selecting 
books for the “Y” collection as a whole. 
The entire staff is divided into three read- 
ing committees—Fiction; History, Bio- 
graphy, and Travel; and Miscellaneous—with 
a chairman of each appointed by the Co- 
ordinator of Work with Young People. 
Twice a year a list is printed containing ap- 
proved and rejected titles and those recom- 
mended as possibilities. Many teen-age 
books are included but the stress is laid on 
adult titles, morally and literally sound, suit- 
able for young people, since the objective of 
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the “Y” collection is to introduce the young 
person to adult reading. 

How can librarians encourage young peo- 
ple to read and use the library? During the 
school year the Coordinator and “Y” li- 
brarians of the system give book talks to all 
the English classes of the public schools and 
some private schools. Books are presented 
informally and spontaneously, the attention 
of the student being directed to recreational 
reading. Classes often visit the branch li- 
brary closest to their school for a film pro- 
gram and an introduction to the services of 
the library. 

Recently, a Book Fair, the first of its 
kind in Baltimore, was held for the seniors 
of Patterson Park High School at the Patter- 
son Park Branch of the Library. Booths 
were designed and decorated to display books 
on various subjects: hobbies, art, college, 
humor, psychology, and best sellers, to name 
a few. As the students came into the audi- 
torium they were greeted by a librarian who 
then called their attention to each booth and 
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to the two “live” exhibits, a salad-making 
demonstration at the “Home Booth” and ; 
ballet performed at the “Music Hath 
Charms” booth. Books were circulated and 
each class had an opportunity to win a book 
which was offered as a door prize. Book 
Fairs have been planned for the high schools 
of the city for the 1951-52 season. 


All of these services are geared to enable 
the young person to become a “full man” 
by reading, one who can find his place in 
society, who can think clearly about issues 
at hand, who can discover peace and hap. 
piness within himself. We want to make 
the young person a citizen of Baltimore, of 
the United States, and of the Universe. 


And for the librarian working with young 
people? For her there is the satisfaction of 
being instrumental in solving a problem, in- 
troducing a new idea, of insuring the genera- 
tion to come that these young people are 
aware of their responsibilities to themselves 
and to their Creator. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE LIBRARY 


By SISTER ANNA CLARE, C\S.J. 
Librarian, College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York 





When the officials of the College of Saint 
Rose decided that a new library was neces- 
sary, the first problem that confronted them 
was the selection of the site. The spot 
chosen was the northeast corner of the camp- 
us, which, on account of the slant of the 
street, actually causes the building to face 
the northeast. 

Before plans were started, members of the 
library committee and the architect, Mr. 
Edward Toole of Albany, visited various li- 
braries, especially those of the newer col- 
leges, in order to secure ideas on plans and 
new materials. 

The task of suiting plans to the space af- 
forded by a college located in the heart of 
the city is not easy. Accordingly, after 
much discussion, a new piece of pro 
was purchased and a second dwelling demol- 
ished to give the proper space and location 
for the building. Some of the items that a 


librarian greatly desires, such as a bright 
reading room with northern light, a catalog 
and charging desk placed out of hearing of 
the readers, a commodious work room, a con- 
venient routing for books received and books 
returned—all these had to be considered 
Then the materials that would make for best 
service and comfort at a reasonable price, 
were called into question. The limit of the 
cost of the building and furniture was 
placed at $500,000. 

The new library was about a year and 4 
half in building and was ready for occupancy 
in September, 1951. It is a four-story 
structure of brick and cinder block with 
granite trim, 106 feet long and 60 feet from 
front to back; there is at the front an added 
wing of one story with a depth of 20 feet 
forming the front vestibule and the room fot 
reserve books. 

The student, entering the glass doors from 
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che campus or from the street, sees a com- 
fortable lobby, with marble walls and floor, 
and an egg-crate louvered ceiling which dif- 
fuses the light from the fluorescent lamps. 
Leather upholstered chairs allow friends to 
wait here for their companions. The charg- 
ing desk, located opposite the main entrance 
door, encloses space for a typewriting table 
and has extra shelf room for the periodical 
kardex and the telephone, which can be 
transferred to an outlet in the office. On the 
wall behind the charging desk are pilot 
lights and switches which control all lights 
except those on the main floor. To the left 
of the entrance and opposite the desk, the 
low built-in catalog allows for cards for 
80,000 volumes—the capacity of the library. 
Above this catalog a plate-glass window in 
the partition between the reserve room and 
the lobby adds to the light of the lobby 
and gives one, moreover, a pleasant view of 
the outside through the front windows. 
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Between the charging desk and the camp- 
us entrance, a niche in the rose marble is 
occupied by a 30-inch white Carrara marble 
statue of the Immaculate Heart, the gift of 
Mrs. Robert Whitney in memory of her son 
killed while in Air Corps service; he had 
had great devotion to Our Lady under this 
title. This statue against a background of 
rose-colored walls presents an attractive pic- 
ture to one who is entering the library. 

The reading room, which extends up 
through two stack levels, is lighted by ceil- 
ing-height windows of thermopane glass 
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which extend nearly the whole length of 
the room. The windows throughout the 
building are of the same glass, all with 
aluminum frames. The tables, some 34 
by 4 feet and others, circular, 4 feet in 
diameter, as well as the rest of the furniture, 
are made of birch with a grayed Swedish 
finish. The floor here and in the other 
rooms above the basement, except the work 
room and lavatories, is of rubber tile in 
tones of light tan and brown. The troughs 
of the fluorescent lights form the framework 
to support the acoustic tile of the ceiling in 
this room. Shelves 5 feet 6 inches in height 
separate the main floor stacks from the read- 
ing room. The space above them allows 
good cross-ventilation. The periodical 
shelves, at the farther end of the reading 
room, are of counter height, allowing space 
above for a large crucifix—the* gift of Mr. 
William Ruefle, who had charge of super- 
intending the building for the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. 

An open passage way leads from the read- 
ing room to the reserve room, which is but 
one story high and has built-in shelves and 
wide windows facing the street. The street 
is at a distance of twenty-five to thirty feet 
from this room, but at least fifty feet away 
from the lower end of the reading room. 
This precludes any danger of the trees 
along the street cutting off the light. Both 
rooms, therefore, are very bright on or- 
dinary days. 

In the passage between the lobby and the 
reading room, an exhibit case occupies one 
wall and is opposite the main staircase. The 
stair treads and the floor of the corridors are 
covered with the same kind of Carrara 
travertine as that used in the lobby; and the 
walls through these passage ways have a 
wainscoting of tan Carrara marble. Win- 
dow sills throughout the building are of the 
same material. The location of the stairs is 
such that all students leaving the building 
must pass the charging desk. 

The elevator, located near the center of 
the building, has its entrance on the main 
floor between the work room and the stack 
room door of the back hall. It is thus con- 
venient for the shelving of processed books, 
which can be wheeled by a short route to the 
elevator and thence to the stack rooms. 
Books that reach the library in large cartons 
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can be slid down the outside way to the re- 
ceiving room, unpacked there, and brought 
by elevator to the work room. Books re- 
turned by students outside of library hours 
are put into the slot near the campus en- 
trance. The elevator is also convenient for 
the professors and graduate students who 
use the fourth floor. 
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Behind the elevator in the basement is a 
lavatory for men, the walls of which are of 
tan colored tile; on the first and third floors 
in the same location are lavatories for stu- 
dents, with walls of pink tile. On each of 
the four main floors a small lavatory is re- 
served for the librarians and the faculty. 


Students must pass the charging desk to 
enter the narrow hall leading to the stacks. 
Off this hall, at the upper end, is a small 
office, just large enough for the librarian’s 
desk, an assistant’s table, a few chairs, two 
units of shelving, and a fire-proof file. A 
small closet adds to the convenience of the 
office. Behind the hall is the work room, 
which allows ample space for five or six 
workers and their necessary furniture: the 
cataloger’s desk, typewriter tables, shelf-list, 
a work table, and a counter (made from the 
old charging desk) for the C.B.J. A work 
counter, similar to a kitchen unit, with a 
sink and cupboard, is located under the win- 
dows that face the northwest. Shelves oc- 
cupy parts of two walls. Next to an out- 
side door, which opens through a narrow 


vestibule onto the campus, is a small cog; 
closet. 


There are four stack rooms; two extn 
rooms in the basement, now used for storage 
may later be used for stacks. Three of 
the four are now furnished with metal stacks 
of three different colors: tan, mulberry, and 
blue-green. The doors and door frame 
on each level are of the same color. The 
second level forms a balcony overlooking 
the reading room. The railing of this bal. 
cony is surmounted by a band of wired 
plate glass about a foot high set in an 
aluminum frame. The side of the railing 
facing the reading room is panelled with 
sycamore wood. Carrels of birch are lo. 
cated on both sides of this room, but only 
under the windows on the other levels. Open. 
ing off this stack is the microfilm room, 
which contains also a map case and book 
cases for rare books. The microfilm case 
is kept in a closet off this room. 


The building is heated by hot water 
pumped from the central plant. Radiant 
heat is used in the floor of the lobby, un- 
der the windows of the stack rooms, and in 
the ceiling of the fourth floor. Convection 
radiators are used elsewhere. In the vesti- 
bules, the reading room, reserve room, and 
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stack rooms, there are radiators that contain 
motors to circulate the warm air. A humidi- 
fer operates through registers in the stack 
rooms to furnish the moisture necessary dur- 
ing the winter months. Except for the ven- 
lation of the audio-visual room, there is no 
other air conditioning: it was deemed too 
costly for our price limit. The windows of 
the stacks and the lower part of the large 
windows in the two reading rooms (main 
and reserve), Opening outward and upward, 
furnish very good ventilation. All windows 
are fitted with Venetian blinds of a light 
green color with gray bands; the one in the 
lobby is of light gray with deep red bands. 


On the second floor, directly over the 
work room, are the staff room for the use 
of the lay members of the faculty and the 
vocarium, or quiet listening room. Here 
the students can plug in head phones on any 
one of four tables, each of which has four 
outlets for one turn table. A radio in one 
of the tables is connected to all four tables. 
Head phones and records are kept in a built- 
in case in the west alcove of the room. To- 
wards the front of the building, a seminar 
room opens off the balcony hall which over- 
looks the main reading room. 


The third floor has a seminar room (di- 
rectly over the one mentioned above), an 
audio-visual room, a stack room, and a 
faculty room. The audio-visual room is 
large enough to seat a hundred people. The 
ceiling, of acoustic plaster, is curved to allow 
indirect lighting from the sides. Protected 
incandescent floodlights dot the central part 
of the ceiling. The lights can be turned off 
on the platform of the motion picture booth. 
The switch for the ventilating motor, which 
is On the roof, is at the same place. The 
electrical connections are such that one per- 
manent loud speaker services the combined 
radio phonograph and the motion picture 
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machine. The wiring also allows its use by 
a television set if added later. The perma- 
nent screen at the front of the room is cov- 
ered by a sliding blackboard, and low 
cupboards furnish storage space. 


The room on the southwest corner of this 
floor is furnished as a place where Sisters 
of the faculty can work or read in groups 
or as individuals. A kitchenette is provided 
here, so as to be ready for one of the teas 
so common to librarians’ meetings. Re- 
cently tea was served here to a group of about 
a hundred people who attended the meeting 
of the Albany Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association. 


The fourth story is narrow, approximately 
20 feet in width, running the length of the 
building and consisting of two moderate- 
sized seminar rooms and five small confer- 
ence rooms; near the elevator on this floor, 
a janitor’s room larger than those on the 
other floors serves as a store room. 


Visitors to the building, coming in from 
the plain, functional exterior, are astonished 
at the beauty and extent of the interior. 
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USING CATHOLIC MAGAZINES 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 
Librarian, Central Catholic High School, Reading, Pennsylvania 





Since studies of reading habits invariably 
show that Americans are avid magazine read- 
ers, somewhere in the high-school program 
there probably should be a unit in magazine 
study which will assist students to become 
critical users of periodicals, especially of 
those mass-circulated magazines which will 
be part of their normal adult experience. Un- 
fortunately, much of what they now read is 
undesirable, even harmful, as honest stu- 
dent polls reveal. Yet magazines have an 
immediacy and a personal appeal that books 
often lack and that enables them to con- 
tribute effectively to the formation of young 
minds and opinions. They are timely, as 
books cannot always be; they record history, 
not in terms of decades or centuries, but 
monthly—weekly—almost as it is made. 
They reflect current opinions and trends 
which must be thoughtfully sifted and an- 
alyzed before they are accepted or rejected. 
In a school that seeks to educate its students 
to meet intelligently their own personal prob- 
lems as well as the larger ones which society 
creates, periodicals (Catholic above all) are 
indispensable. 

This article aims to give: (a) an over-all 
picture of the usefulness of the Catholic 
Supplement magazine list! as gathered from 
questionnaires sent to Catholic high-school 
librarians; and (b) representative illustra- 
tions of their possible use. 

A summary of the questionnaire returns on 
the usefulness of the magazines in the 
Catholic Supplement list indicates, as stated 
elsewhere, a preponderance of materials in 
the fields of religion and social science. In 
the former area, eleven magazines, headed by 
Catholic Mind, Queen’s Work, and Sign, are 
considered useful by more than half of the 
responding librarians who receive them. 
America, as expected, takes the lead nu- 


1. “Catholic Magazine List’, in the 1951 Catholic 
9 plement of the Standard Consieg. ad High School 
varies, p. 35-37. Wilson, 1951 


merically in the social studies, but Interracial 
Review, though received in fewer libraries 
polls an 88% vote for usefulness. Sign, 
Catholic Digest, Catholic Mind, Catholic 
Action, Catholic World, Today, and Com. 
monweal all rank high enough to establish 
themselves as desirable supplementary te. 
sources in the social sciences; while Catholic 
World, America, Today, and Books on Trial 
are judged most useful in English, with 
Catholic Digest, Sign, Best Sellers, Com. 
monweal, and Queen’s Work winning recom. 
mendations in this field from more than 
40% of the librarians who receive them. 

Although Science Counselor, the only 
magazine on the list in its field, is fre 
quently cited by librarians for its useful- 
ness, it is primarily for teachers. Yet where 
there is keen interest in science, as in those 
schools which participate in the annual 
Westinghouse science talent contest, the 
periodical should find student users. 

The younger adolescent's personal and 
recreational interests, as concluded from the 
questionnaire returns, are wholesomely 
served by Catholic Boy and Catholic Miss; 
and the older teen-age girl will find entertain- 
ment and personal satisfactions in matters 
of social conduct, career information, fash- 
ions for milady, etc., in the special depart- 
ments and features of Extension, Sign, and 
St. Anthony Messenger. 

Without generalizing invalidly from ra0- 
dom comments made by the responding li- 
brarians and others, it is safe to say that 
(a) librarians generally are not satisfied with 
the status quo as far as magazine use is C02 
cerned; (b) actual use does not nearly ap- 
proach the maximum potential; and (c) su 
dents do little cultural reading voluntarily. 
In many cases Catholic “quality” magazines 
like America and Catholic World, “with 0 
definite accent on mature presentation of 
materials and on literary craftsmanship, 
are removed from the rack after a week's of 
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, month's lapse in almost as virginal a state 
as they came from the press. Others, like 
Extension and St. Anthony Messenger, are 
considerably worn but with their serious arti- 
des passed over in favor of their fiction. Still 
we should be grateful for small favors, for 
certainly their stories, though they be indif- 
ferent literature, are far more wholesome 
than much of the pulp students read in their 
unsupervised hours. The millennium will 
have come when the better and best Catholic 
magazines are read as avidly as Seventeen, 
Life, Look, Senior Prom, et al., or when we 
have Catholic periodicals as appealing as 
these. 

The school, no doubt, can do much to 
correct this apathy towards Catholic maga- 
zines. Where the librarian, for example, 
meets students in regularly scheduled li- 
brary-instruction Classes, she can devote an 
occasional period to magazine reading or 
a panel discussion of a periodical previously 
assigned to a committee for investigation. 
Or, she can pass out back numbers of a 
magazine, if the class is not too large, calling 
attention to makeup, content, and features, 
and leave the class to browse in it for the rest 
of the period. It is rewarding when at the 
end of the class even a few ask to take the 
periodical with them; sometimes one or the 
other becomes a regular customer for it; and 
most gratifying of all is the rare occasion 
when a student is so enthusiastic about the 
magazine that he resolves to give a gift sub- 
scription, come Christmas, to someone in the 
family, thus guaranteeing his own oppor- 
tunity to read it. 

Librarians familiar with the curriculum 
should always scan incoming periodicals for 
articles pertinent to present classroom 
teaching and send a memo (or the magazine 
itself) to the respective teacher. This takes 
tume, of course, and a knowledge of the 
curriculum that is not gained without effort, 
but it pays dividends in good will from grate- 
lul teachers and in enriched teaching pro- 
grams. 

: Another practicable plan is the posting on 
library or classroom bulletin boards or 
the publishing in the school paper of oc- 
casional student-compiled lists of readable 
articles. The Library Club might furnish 
‘ie compilers. Captioned to catch the eye 
and to pique the curiosity, they will attract 


some readers, and often all a student needs 
is an introduction to a magazine. “Look- 
ing towards Marriage”, for example, might 
head the following list of articles suitable for 
a senior class in conjunction with a unit on 
marriage in religion, guidance, or social 
problems: “A Lesson in Marriage” and “My 
Unborn Son”, both in Information, April 
1951; “All Things to One Man” (Sign, Nov. 
1951); “The Christian View of Sex and 
Love” (Today, June 1951); “We Believe in 
Babies” (Sign, May 1951); “Feature X” 
(America, April 7 and April 28, 1951), the 
former hinting at the incompleteness of a 
mixed marriage, the latter describing an old 
and almost forgotten Christian tradition, 
blessing before childbirth. “For Tomorrow's 
G.I's” might introduce three “must’s” for 
older boys: “Letter to a Prospective In- 
ductee” (America, May 5, 1951), “A PS. 
for G.l.’s” (Information, April 1951), and 
“So You Are Going to War” (Queen's 
Work, June 1951). A gathering of seasonal 
readings for Christmas under an attrac- 
tive caption could include many articles 
from the year’s-end crop of periodicals and, 
perhaps, help to “keep Christ in Christmas” 
for our students. 

In fortunate circumstances where an en- 
tire class subscribes to America, Catholic 
World, or other magazine, the opportunities 
for classroom use are unlimited. For ex- 
cellent suggestions in this regard readers of 
this article are referred to Elizabeth C. Ben- 
nett's “How to Teach a Magazine That 
Transcends Mass Appeal” (English Journal, 
Feb. 1949). What Miss Bennett says of 
Atlantic Monthly and Harper's can be as 
truly predicated of the Catholic “quality” 
magazines. 

We are not, however, discussing the sep- 
arate magazine-unit here but rather the cor- 
relative use that can be made of the library's 
periodical holdings. Magazines can be a 
valuable adjunct to classroom teaching with- 
out being made a formal unit in the curri- 
culum. Out of such reading, speaking ac- 
tivities arise naturally, even if they be only 
in the form of oral reports, extemporaneous 
or prepared. Much better, if they lead to 
themes and discussion in which the whole 
class may share. 

Lacking opportunity for such a formal 
unit, one can still correlate magazine material 
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with a lively teaching program. As an ex- 
ample, Sign’s current series on women’s 
magazines is a natural springboard for the 
study and critical appraisal of these journals 
in a girls’ literature class or even in ethics or 
home economics. Most girls can bring to 
class for analysis the latest issue of McCall’s, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, or Woman's Home 
Companion. If a committee has been as- 
signed beforehand to read the article in 
Sign, class report and discussion will bring 
out under teacher guidance what is right or 
wrong with each of these popular women’s 
magazines that girls read almost as much as 
their mothers. An article in Information 
(Dec. 1950) on the uncritical and sensa- 
tional treatment of religion in Life can be 
tied in with this study, while another in 
Sign (Nov. 1951) is a frank exposé by an 
ardent New York Times reader of some glar- 
ing inconsistencies in its stand towards 
various facets of Communism, specifically in 
education and entertainment. In these days, 
with young people the unwary victims of 
mass-circulation magazines, it is certainly 
the teacher's obligation to help them ap- 
proach these critically. 

In the study of the short story or the es- 
say, classes may properly be diverted from 
the idea that the only literary parallels of 
these are found in anthologies. Assignments 
for supplementary reading in the essay 
might well point to Catholic World and 
America; and for short stories to contem- 
porary writers in Sign—Bruce Marshall, 
Myles Connolly, Maura Laverty, John D. 
Sheridan, and others. 

As for the American novel of the past fifty 
years, no conscientious teacher can afford to 
by-pass the excellent symposium of articles 
on this topic (now also available in book 
form) as that sponsored by Father Gardiner 
in America, March 31 to July 28, 1951. 
Each critique, by an authority on the novel- 
ist of his choice, is written “from an aware- 
ness of the principles of literature and its 
criticism, of the principles of Christian 
morality and of the relationship between 
them”; and all of them constitute, in Father 
Gardiner’s own words, “ a large corpus of 
criticism of the modern novel for use in 
literature courses—if not in actual classroom 
use, then for supplementary reading”. Some 
of these articles, probably too difficult for 


the student, will provide profitable study for 
the teacher, and the student will benefit ip. 
directly. The same may be said of the 
customary lead article in Books on Tria 
Creative-writing classes may search current 
magazines for germs of ideas for shor 
stories, one-act plays, character sketches, etc 
“Legends of the Cross” (Sign, Aug. 1951) 
offers many fertile ideas for fuller develop. 
ment; while articles like “From Pigpen to 
Hen House” (Sign, Nov. 1951) and “Con. 
tinental Catch-All” (Sign, Feb. 1951) hold 
suggestions for the sharp realism, poignancy, 
and suspenseful treatment that make good 
drama and fiction. Further, the monthly 
contests in Queen’s Work and the annual 
“Teen Contest” in Extension afford fine op- 
portunities for motivating creative writing. 
Even so staid a subject as Church history 
can be enlivened by an occasional colorful 
article. Last year’s teacher of religion was 
remiss if she failed to bring “The Man 
Who Was Pius” (Sign, June 1951) to the 
attention of her classes, provided, of course, 
that she had the magazine in time to do so 
Helen Walker Homan’s moving letters to 
eight early martyrs and their modern counter- 
parts, some of which have appeared in Sigz 
and Catholic Digest, bring home the con. 
temporaneousness of martyrdom. Read 
singly they would now be effective bait for 
the published volume. “The Kremlin’ 
Living Dead” (Grail, April 1951) reveals a 
striking similarity between the diabolical 
methods of ancient and modern Neros and 
Diocletians. “Monsignor Sandhog” (Sign, 
Nov. 1951) also fits in with early Church 
history, as it depicts that now forgotten 
functionary, the fossor or ditch-digger, excs- 
vator of tombs and catacombs and general 
factotum in the Church of the underground. 
All students of ecclesiastical history sooner or 
later meet God’s good servant and the King’, 
St. Thomas More. Added understanding 
comes from the reading of “God’s Merry 
Chancellor” in Grail, April 1951. This 
is one of a series of brief, readable, human- 
interest accounts of Great Christians which 
includes St. Scholastica, Cardinal Gibbons, 
and Matt Talbot. Even though these sub- 
jects can be found in biography collections, 
their very presence in current periodicals 
gives them fresh vitality and importance. 
Art classes, too, will find materials rele- 
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yant to their interests. Any student who 
buys 2 Hummel Christmas card will be re- 
paid by the interesting, illustrated, and an- 
ecdotal account of her life and work in 
Grail, April 1951. An article to provoke 
discussion among older students and stimu- 
late critical appraisal of religious art in 
their own homes in “Has Art a Place in 
Christian Living?” in the same issue. 

When the avowed aim of the social sci- 
ences is to lead the student to understand 
problems which currently affect himself and 
his neighbor, the abundance of social studies 
materials, especially in Sign and America, 
ought not be overlooked. In a current prob- 
lems class, for example, students may well be 
assigned to read and compare reports in 
different magazines, both Catholic and secu- 
lar, On some person, event, or issue on the 
national or international scene. Subsequent 
dass discussion, spontaneous or planned, 
should follow, thereby enabling other stu- 
dents to express opinions, add other facts, 
and so contribute to a better understanding 
of the subject under study. This also pro- 
vides occasion to show that in a democracy 
difference of opinion is a normal, healthy 
challenge to critical thinking. It is an op- 
portunity, too, to point out the distorted in- 
terpretation of anti-Catholic journalists, news 
commentators, columnists, or editors who 
consistently confuse the issues in any debate 
on the Church-State front, e.g., the ques- 
tion of an ambassador to the Vatican, federal 
aid to parochial schools, released time for re- 
ligious instruction, etc. An excellent, timely 
series, entitled “Bigotry in the U.S.A.”, de- 
signed to “demonstrate the _ illegitimate 
origin and monstrous constitution of the 
charges leveled at the Catholic Church in our 
own country, in our own times”, appears in 
Sign, January to July, 1951. Most bigo- 
try, it contends, stems from ignorance of 
the facts or malicious distortion of them. 
Three other very timely articles apropos a 
much-contested subject are “Protestant States 
at the Vatican” and “The Papacy in the 
Diplomatic World”, in America, Nov. 17 
and Dec. 1, 1951, respectively, and “Vatican 
Ambassador” (Sign, Dec. 1951). 

Questions such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and continued aid to 
Europe to implement Western defense 
against Russian aggression cannot be con- 
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sidered without adverting to the almost total 
ostracism Spain endures. Articles like Father 
LaFarge’s “Spain and the Americas” ( Ameri- 
ca, April 14, 1951), “Spain: Our Contin- 
ental Bridgehead” by no less an authority 
than Carlton J. H. Hayes (Sign, Oct. 1951), 
and “Today in Spain” (Catholic Digest, 
Nov. 1951) from a book by the same author, 
are eminently calculated to correct any myop- 
ic vision of our foreign policy makers. 
Recent changes in the United States’ at- 
titude towards Spain make such articles par- 
ticularly significant. 


“From the Great Lakes to the Sea” 
(America, April 7, 1951) is a balanced dis- 
cussion re the St. Lawrence seaway, a topic 
that is barely touched upon in most history 
texts, while “Christ in Japan” ( Worldmis- 
sion, Feb. 1951), useful to a World War II 
unit in history, is the ideal type of article 
to tie together secular subjects and religion. 


Racism is a problem which, like the poor, 
we have always with us and which needs 
periodic assessment. In addition to much 
useful material from Interracial Review, so- 
cial problems classes can use such articles 
as: “A Decade in Race Relations” (Ameri- 
ca, June 16, 1951), which traces the not 
too spectacular advance in our treatment of 
the Negro; “Feature X” in the same issue, a 
warm account of a Jesuit priest's change 
of attitude towards the colored race; “The 
Spirit of Maryhouse” (America, March 17, 
1951), an informal report on some Christian 
social action among Negro children in Min- 
neapolis; “Southern Catholics and Applied 
Democracy” (America, Feb. 10, 1951), an 
encouraging appraisal of the objectives of 
the Catholic Committee of the South; and 
“The Race Problem in South Africa” 
(Worldmission, Feb. 1951), an enlighten- 
ing study of the same problem beyond our 
own gates. 


In their study of the rights and duties of 
citizens, civics classes will profit by reading 
and discussing articles such as “Non-Voters 
Elect Bad Officials” Catholic Digest, Nov. 
1951) and will find in “Witnesses before 
Committees of Congress” (America, June 
9, 1951) a searching analysis of the legal 
right of Congress to conduct investigations 
such as the hearings of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and the 
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Senate Kefauver Crime Commission. Here 
is a fertile topic for debate. 


Moreover, the social studies, guidance, and 
vocation classes are admirable places to show 
the need of Christian men in government, 
a need that Father Keller elaborates in his 
several books. A very readable article on 
the subject is “Galahad in the House” (Sign, 
July 1950), which introduces junior Repre- 
sentative John F. Kennedy from Massa- 
chusetts. Students will readily react to the 
fact that he is most un-Representative look- 
ing and that he has chosen a life of public 
service though he could very well live on his 
father’s multi-millions. Another good ac- 
count is “Mr. Murray of A.E.C.”( Sign, April 
1951) in which we discover that Mr. Murray, 
unlike most modern scientists, has vision 
enough to see in atomic energy a “thrilling 
manifestation of the power, the beauty, the 
providence of God”. The last-mentioned 
article could do service also in a science class, 
since it is the aim of Catholic science teachers 
to relate all knowledge to its Creator and to 
point out the contributions of Catholics to 
science and the advance of technology. 


Contrariwise, especially in a college-prep- 
aratory group, students should be made 
familiar with the age-old libel, that the 
Church, from Galileo’s day to our own, is 
opposed to scientific investigation. As is 
indisputably demonstrated in “The Church 
Asks More Science” (Sign, May 1951), what 
the Church opposes is not scientific research 
but the immoral application of scientific 
findings in such prevalent practices as birth 
control, sterilization, euthanasia, etc. “Your 
Trip into Space”, “Cortisone for All”, and 
“Eat an Eel”, all in Catholic Digest for 
October and November 1951, as well as 
“Flowers That Bloom in the Bronx” (Sign, 
Aug. 1951) are characteristic of the type 
of popular article that can add zest to a 
class in the physical or biological sciences. 

Since many of today's teen-agers will be 
tomorrow's housewives, a class in home- 
making can use the picture article “Safe at 
Home?” (Sign, June 1951) as the basis for 
a class discussion or a project in safety. 
Better still, if they have access to an opaque 
projector, one or more students can give an 
illustrated talk. Since these same young 
people will be tomorrow’s buyers, an alert 


teacher avails herself of articles such as “A 
Look at Advertising” (Graél, Jan. 1951) and 
“A Case for Advertising” (Information, 
April 1951) as a basis for a profitable and 
provocative discussion of current practice 


Particularly apt for guidance work are 
such articles as “Catholic Careers” (Sign, 
June 1951), “A Sister Studies Journalism”, 
“The Lord’s Efficient Trustees”, “Librarian. 
ship: An American Profession” (America, 
March 17, June 9, July 7, 1951), and the 
picture-articles, “The Making of a Priest’, 
“From Civilian to Cadet”( Sign June 1950 
and Nov. 1951), and “Angels with Silver 
Wings” (Catholic Digest, Nov. 1951), 
Some of these can be used just as effectively 
in religion classes. 


The foregoing are but a few of the lit. 
erally hundreds of articles which challenge 
the teacher's use of Catholic periodicals and 
accustom her students to turn to the Catho- 
lic press for information that coincides with 
Catholic doctrine and practice. 


This cannot be done without waste mo- 
tion and time lost unless the library main- 
tains a file of back issues. If the school is 
fortunate enough to have ample storage 
space, older issues of reference value should 
be preserved. Most schools, however, are 
happy if they can afford to store back issues 
for three to ies years. The key to their most 


effective use, of course, lies in a subscription 
to the Catholic Periodical Index. Without it, 
materials are difficult to find and the benefit 
of keeping non-current periodicals is ques- 


tionable. Serious loss of time results from 
frantic searching for an elusive article. Oc- 
casions inevitably arise when one is asked 
supply Catholic material on some person or 
event in the news or some controversial 
issue: a celebrated marriage case, the Catho- 
lic author of a new novel, material from the 
Catholic stand on the topic assigned for the 
next local Junior Town Meeting, an article 
wanted by a user of NAM pamphlets and 
brochures on the Association's policy, which 
she has heard in sometimes suspect, and # 
on ad infinitum. Term papers (which upper 
class students should be writing), debates, 
Catholic press programs, panels and symposi2 
for Education Week, etc. are unsolvable 
sans the CPI. 
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CONTACT FOR CATALOGERS 


A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 


Rev. Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., Editor 
The Library, Catholic University of America, 


Washington 17, D.C. 





Cuttering Church Father Series 


In the course of the past two years a number 
of letters were received, inquiring how to arrange 
the volumes satisfactorily in the two new Church 
Fathers series currently being published in English 

ansilation. Im ome series the volumes are 


cot. Even when the volume numbering in the 
one set is followed, books by the same author 
become separated. 

Years ago we had devised a system in our 
abbey library, whereby any Church Father series 
an conveniently be arranged and Cuttered, 
whether in Latin, Greek, English, French, or 
German. This could easily be done because the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church constitute 
a closed field. Variations between different pub- 

hed series are minor ones. The scheme saves 
the cataloger time and worry. It is printed below 
for common use. 

With this schedule as a guide the cataloger can 
begin to Cutter a series in the course of publica- 
tion, as the two new English translations. No 
aeed to wait till the series is completed, no worry 
bout future congestion. Should an occasional 
oterpolation be needed, there is ample room for 
thet. The dash after certain numbers occurs with 
the more voluminous writers, where there is sure 
to be more than one volume by an author. In that 
ase simply draw the volume number into the 
Cutter number. For example, vol. 4 of Augustine 
is Cuttered A74; vol. 12 of Augustine is Cuttered 
A8S2. So treated the series stands well ordered 
on the shelves, when partly done, when half done, 
when all done. And the shelf-list, or the series 
ard, at all times constitutes a handy inventory 
clearly revealing the library’s holdings in a series. 


41S Acta martyrum 
|. Ambrosius, Saint 

Apostolic Constitutions 
Apostolic Fathers 
Arnobius 
Athanasius, Saint 
Athenagoras 
Augustinus, Saint 
Barnabas 
Basilius, Saint 
Boethius 
Caesarius of Arles 

(25 Cassiodorus 

)|- Chrysostomus, Joannes, Saint 
Clemens Romanus 
Clemens, Titus Flavius, Alexandrinus 
Cyprianus, Saint, Bp. of Carthage 
Cyrillus, Saint, Patriarch of Alexandria 
Cyrillus, Saint, Bp. of Jerusalem 
Damasus I, Saint, Pope 
Dionysius of Alexandria 


D45 
E51 
ESS 
E71 
F41 
F71 
G25 
G3l- 
G51 
G6l 
G71 
G81 
H15 
H21- 
H41 
H45 
H51 
121 
161- 
171 
Bl 
y41 
55 
J61 
121 
131 
141 
M21 
M31 
M41 
N21 
N31 
N41 
041 
O51- 
P15 


Dionysius Areopagitica 
Ephraem Syrus, Saint 
Epiphanius, Saint 

Eusebius Pamphili, Bp. of Caesarea 
Firmilianus 

Fulgentius 

Greek Liturgies 

Gregorius I, Saint, Pope 
Gregorius Nazianzenus, Saint 
Gregorius, Saint, Bp. of Nyssa 
Gregorius Thaumaturgus, Saint 
Gregorius, Saint, of Tours 
Hermias 

Hieronymus, Saint 

Hilarius, of Arles 

Hilarius, of Poitiers 
Hippolytus, Saint 

Ignatius of Antioch 

Irenaeus, Saint 

Isidorus, Saint, of Seville 
Joannes Climacus 

Joannes, of Damascus, Saint 
Juvencus 

Justinus Martyr, Saint 
Lactantius 

Leo I, Saint, Pope 

Liturgies 

Macarius, Saint 

Melito, Saint 

Minucius Felix 

Nicetus 

Nilus 

Novatianus 

Optatus, Saint 

Origines 

Paulinus of Nola 

Petrus Chrysologys, Saint 
Poetae 

Polycarpus 

Pomerius, Julianus 

Popes (Letters) 

Prosperus Aquitanus, Saint 
Prudentius 

Rufinus 

Salvianus 

Sedulius 

Severus, Sulpicius 

Syriac Poets 

Syriac Writers 

Tatianus 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
Tertullianus 

Theodore of Mopsuestia 
Theodoretus, Bp. of Cyprus 
Theophilus, Saint, of Antioch 
Venantius Fortunatus 
Vincentius Lerinensis 

Zeno, Saint, Bp. of Verona 
Index 





THE GUIDE POST 


A PAGE FOR PARISH LIBRARIANS 


Lucy Murphy, Edito; 
Public Library 
Buffalo i New Yort 


—— 





A Basic Book List for a Parish Library 


source of this information is the magazine Boo}; 

on Trial. A book chart, including suitability {o; 

parish libraries, is included in each issue. 

The followng list is taken, in small part, from 
Books on Trial, publishers’ lists and blurbs, ani 
lists of books for converts. It has been pared w 
a minimum and is divided into five basic cate. 
gories: Religion and Philosophy; Biography. 
History; Miscellaneous; and Fiction. All book 
are now in print. 

[Editor’s note: This list can be used in conjunction 
with the “Basic List of Books for Non-Catholic 
on the Catholic Religion”, compiled by Lug 
Murphy and published in the CATHOLIC 
LIBRARY WORLD, vol. 21, no. 2, pp. 52-53 
November, 1949} 


Pope Pius XII continually stresses the im- 
portance of Catholic action. However, Catholic 
Action is based upon the premise of “Know your 
religion”. This knowledge can best be acquired 
through reading. Therefore, every parish should 
have a Catholic library. Most especially that 
Catholic church which is located in a non-Catholic 
community, for the public library will hold very 
little Catholic literature. 

A parish library in a non-Catholic environment 
must not only fulfill the spiritual needs of its 
patrons but also stock fiction and other forms of 
reading for pleasure. Before selection is made 
by the librarian, he should have access to reliable 
book reviews. Those in secular periodicals are 
very often slanted and/or prejudiced. The best 


Chesterton, Gilbert K. 
Francis de Sales, Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola, Saint 
Leen, Edward 

Magner, James A. 
Maritain, Jacques 
Merton, Thomas 
O'Brien, John A. 
Pegis, Anton (ed.) 
Pegis, Anton 

Sheed, Francis J. 
Sheen, Fulton J. 
Tanquerry, A. 

Teresa of Jesus, Saint 
Thomas a Kempis 


Augustine, Saint 
Broderick, James 
Burton, Katherine 
Englebert, Omar 
George, Robert E. G. 
Gilson, Etienne 
Halecki, Oscar 
Martindale, Cyril C. 
Maynard, Theodore 
Merton, Thomas 
Monro, Margaret 
Newman, John Cardinal 
O’Brien, Kate 

O'Shea, Denis 
Raymond, Father 
Sackville-West, Victoria 
Stern, Karl 

Teresa of Jesus, Saint 
Waugh, Evelyn 

Wu, John C. H. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Orthodoxy 

Introduction to the Devout Life 
Spiritual Exercises 

Progress through Mental Prayer 
Personality and Successful Living 
Introduction to Philosophy 
Prayer and Intelligence 

Seeds of Contemplation 

The Faith of Millions 


Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 


Wisdom of Catholicism 
Theology and Sanity 
Peace of Soul 

The Spiritual Life 
Selected Writings 
Imitation of Christ 


Biography 


Confessions 

A Procession of Saints 

The Great Mantle 

Lives of the Saints 

Carmelite and Poet 

Heloise and Abelard 

Eugenio Pacelli, Pope of Peace 
The Queen's Daughters 

Too Small a World 

Seven Storey Mountain 

What Are These Wounds? 

A Book of Unlikely Saints 
Apologia pro Vita Sua 

Teresa of Avila 

Mary and Joseph 

The Man Who Got Even with God 
The Eagle and the Dove 
Pillar of Fire 

Complete Works of St. Teresa 
Edmund Campion 

Beyond East and West 
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Dodd, Mead 
Harper 

Catholic Book 
Sheed & Ward 
Bruce 

Sheed & Ward 
Sheed & Ward 
New Directions 
Our Sunday Visitor 
Random House 
Random House 
Sheed & Ward 
Whittlesey House 
Newman 

Bruce 

Sheed & Ward 


Dutton 
Longmans, Green 
Longmans, Green 
McKay 
Macmillan 
Regnery 
Creative Age 
Sheed & Ward 
Bruce 

Harcourt, Brace 
Bruce 
Longmans, Green 
Dutton 
Chanticleer 
Bruce 

Bruce 
Doubleday 
Harcourt, Brace 
Sheed & Ward 
Little, Brown 
Sheed & Ward 





THE GUIDE POST 


History 


The Biography of a Cathedral Longmans, Green 
How the Reformation Happened Dood, Mead 
Yangtze Incident Knopf 
Catholicism, Capitalism, Protestantism Sheed & Ward 
Popular History of the Catholic Church Macmillan 


Anderson, Robert G. 
Belloc, Hilaire 

Earl, Lawrence 
Fanfani, A. 

Hughes, Philip 


Pattee, Richard 
Sargent, Daniel 
Sheed, Francis J. 
Walsh, Edmund A. 


Cronin, John F. 
Grant, Dorothy F. 
Hasley, Lucile 
Keller, James 


Magner, James A. 
Merton, Thomas 
Peyton, Patrick 
Sheen, Fulton J. 
Sullivan, Richard 


Barrett, William E. 
Bernanos, Georges 
Bloy, Léon 
Connolly, Myles 
De Wohl, Louis 
Edwards, E. J. 
Greene, Graham 
Kent, Michael 
Lagerkvist, Par 
Mannin, Ethel 
Marshall, Bruce 
Mauriac, Francois 
Meadows, Denis 
Raymond, Father 
Robinson, Henry Morton 
Roy, Gabrielle 
Waugh, Evelyn 


Wylie, I. A. R. 


aS ee, 


This is Spain Bruce 


Our Land and Our Lady 
Communism and Man 
Total Empire 


Miscellaneous 
Catholic Social Principles 


So! You Want to Get Married 


Reproachfully Yours 

One Moment Please 

Three Minutes a Day 

You Can Change the World 
The Art of Happy Marriage 
Ascent to Truth 

Waters of Siloe 

The Ear of God 

Three to Get Married 
Notre Dame 


Fiction 


The Left Hand of God 
Diary of a Country Priest 


The Woman Who Was Poor 
Dan England and the Noonday Devil 


The Outet Light 

The Chosen 

The End of the Affair 

The Heart of the Matter 
The Mass of Brother Michel 
Barabbas 

Bavarian Story 

Late Have I Loved Thee 
Vespers in Vienna 


The World, the Flesh and Father Smith 


Woman of the Pharisees 
Tudor Underground 
Burnt Out Incense 

The Cardinal 


Where Nests the Water Hen 


Brideshead Revisited 
Helena 
Candles for Theresa 


Longmans, Green 
Sheed & Ward 
Harcourt, Brace 


Bruce 

Bruce 

Sheed & Ward 
Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Garden City 
Bruce 
Harcourt, Brace 
Harcourt, Brace 
Doubleday 
Appleton-Century 
Holt 


Doubleday 
Macmillan 

Sheed & Ward 
Bruce 

Lippincott 
Longmans, Green 
Viking 

Viking 

Bruce 

Random House 
Appleton-Century 
Putnam 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
Holt 

Devin-Adair 
Kenedy 

Simon & Schuster 
Harcourt, Brace 
Little, Brown 
Little, Brown 
Random House 


JANE HOWE 
Norman, Okla. 





TALKING SHOP 


A PAGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Richard James Hurley, Editor 


Department of Library Science, Catholic University of America 


Washington 17, D.C 





Books and Recordings 


In TALKING SHOP in January we mentioned 
the recordings based upon the Landmark Books 
which, with one or two exceptions, can be highly 
recommended to Catholic schools. The project 
seems to have begun when Martha Huddleston, 
the director, heard Dorothy Canfield Fisher urge 
those interested in books and readings to use 
recordings, radio, films, and TV to inspire more 
book reading, rather than to consider them as 
competitors. While Random House publishes 
the series, the recordings are issued by Enrichment 
Materials, Inc., 246 Madison Ave., New York 
22. The first group concern Columbus, the Pony 
Express, the California gold rush, and the Pilgrims. 
A board of educational advisers representing the 
NCTE, NCSS, and Association of School Li- 
brarians is aiding in the project. One board 
member is Margaret Scoggins, Instructor in the 
Library Science Department of St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn. (We should take time out to 
congratulate her on her new position as head of 
the N. Y. Public Library’s Work with Schools.) 
Each record will be a straight dramatic presenta- 
tion of some historical episode together with 
authentic period music. A guide is being prepared 
to accompany each record which will be available 
in the standard and 1.p. speeds with 15 minutes 
playing time. A colorful brochure has been 
prepared—send for yours. 


Aside from this new venture, for which we 
have high hopes and give our heartiest well 
wishes, librarians, teachers, and parents have not 
used recordings as much as possible in selling 
books to children. I wonder if we really are 
aware of the wealth of record material available 
or are aware of the enthusiasm of children in 
using records. Minnesota Libraries (December, 
1951, issue) has a talk by Mary Peacock Douglas 
on “Books and Recordings” which also calls 
attention to the radio series “Books Bring Adven- 
ture”. Appended to the article is a list of some 
forty story-telling records, all the way from The 
Three Bears to Uncle Remus. The School Divi- 
sions of our CLA Units might well consider a 
record library as a good project—we cannot 
recommend a better one. 


We would like to take time out also to call 
attention to the second set of the Real Book 
Series. Unit 2 includes ten titles, bringing the 
total to twenty. In the second Unit the books 
concern the Texas Rangers, pets, explorers, George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, horses, airplanes, cowboys, and Alaska. 
There is something for everybody. We have not 
seen this Unit as yet but it promises to be a 
worthwhile addition to those libraries used by 
youngsters from grades four to eight. 


Problem Books 


Some time ago we raised the problem of how 
to handle books not suitable for the open shelf 
One of our own difficulties was the Boy Scoy: 
Handbook. Not that the Scouts stole the Hand. 
book, but that it had a tendency to be adopted 
without benefit of our official blessing on the 
union. Consequently we did not have in mind 
marginal books of a moral nature, but any book 
which it seemed well to keep an eye on. Sister 
Mary Pauline, librarian of St. Teresa Academy. 
East St. Louis, suggests this. The 12th year, 
Senior, literature classes discuss books from the 
point of view of errors in philosophy, morals, and 
the like. These books are blue-starred on the 
book pocket, book card, catalog cards, spine of 
the book, for a closed shelf, and are restricted for 
senior use. The old problem of forbidden fruit 
is always with us. Does a restricted shelf solve 
it? Or is it better to have them “out of sight, 
out of mind” by placing these books under the 
desk? We would appreciate having some sugges- 
tions for other methods of handling the marginal 
book situation. 

Some Recent Books 

Before finishing with our present copy, we wish 
to extend our congratulations to the Illinois Unit 
for its marvelous A Fifteen Year Survey, 1935- 
1951, by M. Lillian Ryan. We were fortunate 
to be sent a copy and hope other Units will 
follow the example of this one. We would also 
like to congratulate the P. J. Kenedy publishers 
on its history, A Catholic Book Chronicle, by 
Robert C. Healey. For 125 years one or more 
members of the Kenedy family has promoted the 
cause of Catholic books and reading. The book, 
written in popular style, is not the dry chronicle 
of a publisher but also a history of Catholic and, 
to some extent, Irish literature in this country 

Those of a literary turn of mind will find a 
good deal of information and inspiration in 
Father Murphy's autobiography, Yankee Priest 
Father Murphy is best known for his prize 
winning Scarlet Lily, and this latest book by him 
tells of his spiritual journey from Salem, Masse- 
chusetts, to the chairmanship of the Religion anc 
Philosophy Department of Xavier University, 
New Orleans, and an apostolate among the 
Negroes as a member of the Josephite Order. 
We were especially interested in his account o! 
student days at Catholic University when Bishop 
Sheen was also there as a fellow student. From 
many viewpoints, the book is well worth reading 

As you will notice, this year our series of 
TALKING SHOP has not been on the basis o! 
special topics. We are always glad to take up 
some professional question, such as that 0! 
accreditation on which we wrote in last months 
issue. We welcome suggestions for topics a0¢ 
would, on our part, like to suggest for the nex! 
issue that of the library as an audio-visual center 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


A PAGE ON REFERENCE TOPICS 


Sister M. Claudia, LH.M. Editor 
Marygrove College Library, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





John Gilmary Shea Award 


The 1951 John Gilmary Shea prize has been 
awarded to the Rev. George W. Paré, Detroit 
Archdiocesan historian, for his recently published 
The Catholic Church in Detroit, 1701-1888 
(Detroit: Gabriel Richard Press, 1951). Father 
Paré received the award at the thirty-second annual 
meeting of the American Catholic Historical 
Association in New York. The award is conferred 
in years when an association committee believes 
a work of outstanding quality on the history of 
the Church in the United States has merited it. 
Only three awards have been made since the 
prize was instituted in 1944. 


At the same meeting the executive council of 
the association paid tribute to Our Bishops Speak, 
edited by the Rev. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. 
Conv. (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951). All reference 
librarians will welcome the publication of this 
collection of the statements of the Bishops of the 
United States on the major policy decisions of 
the past three decades. The book, which supple- 
ments the National Pastorals of the American 
Hierarchy, edited by the late Msgr. Peter Guilday 
in 1923, contains 81 documents divided into four 
categories: (1) the pastorals of the archbishops 
and bishops of the United States published on 
the occasion of their annual meetings in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; (2) letters sent in the name of the 
hierarchy to individuals; (3) resolutions of epis- 
copal committees; and (4) statements of the 
Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. The historical notes on 
the N.C.W.C. Administrative Board will be most 
helpful in reference work. 


Papal Documents 


The Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans of St. Boniface 
Church, Melrose, Minnesota, has just completed 
a compilation of the encyclicals of Blessed Pius X 
and sixteen other documents of his pontificate in 
translation. The volume will be privately printed 
and should be ready for distribution by May of 
this year, Father Yzermans is at present working 
on a translation of the annual addresses of Pope 
Pius XII which will be followed by several 
volumes giving translations of the occasional 
addresses and messages. 


Moral Questions Affecting Married Life, a 
translation of Pius XII's address to the delegates 
attending the Congress of the Italian Catholic 
Union of Midwives (October 29, 1951), is now 
available in pamphlet form from the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and the Paulist 
Press in this country, and from the Pontifical 
Court Club in England. The latter edition may 
~ obtained from the Honorary Circulation 
winaeet, the Rev. Hugh Hunt, 1 Montem Road, 
‘ew Malden, Surrey, England, or through the 
Gatholic Truth Society. 


Anyone working on the subject of canonizations 
or beatifications will want to consult the two 
excellent articles under the Italian of those head- 
ings in the recently published Enciclopedia 
Cattolica (Citta del Vaticano, v.2, col.1090-1100; 
v.3, col.569-607). Both articles are written by 
the Rev. Joseph Léw, C.SS.R., vice-relator of the 
historical section of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, and give lists of the beatifications and 
canonizations for each pontificate as well as a 
two-and-a-half column bibliography. 


From the Periodicals 


Librarians and library schools using the revised 
edition of Helen Haines’ Living With Books 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1950) 
will want to read “A Slanted Guide to Library 
Selections”, by Oliver Carlson in the Freeman 
(January 14, 1952), p.239-242. 


The September-October, 1951, issue of Portugal 
(Secretariado Nacional da Informagao, Lisboa, 
Portugal) is a special number devoted to the 
International Congress of the Message of Fatima 
and of Peace and to the ceremony of the closing 
of the Holy Year at Cova da Iria. The issue 
includes the address given by the Cardinal Patri- 
arch of Lisbon as well as the message broadcast 
by the Holy Father to the Portuguese gathered 
at Cova da Iria on October 13th. 


The Autumn, 1951, issue of Catholic Docu- 
ments (Pontifical Court Club, 31 Portman Square, 
London, W.1, England) contains translations of 
the following texts of Pope Pius XII: address to 
members of the Universal Movement of World 
Federation (April 6, 1951); address to Spanish 
Workers (March 11, 1951); encyclical letter, 
Evangelii Praecones, on the promotion of Catholic 
missions (June 2, 1951); address at the beatifi- 
cation of Pope Pius X (June 3, 1951). The 
issue also includes “Signs and Wonders—a 
Warning”, a translation of the article by Msgr. 
A. Ottaviani published in L’Osservatore Romano 
on February 14, 1951. 


The Winter, 1952, issue of Books Abroad, 
still the only international book reviewing agency, 
is the twenty-fifth anniversary issue and includes a 
statement on policy and a detailed history of the 
periodical. The Capuchin Annual for 1950-51 
(Church Street, Dublin) rates inclusion in this 
issue and the following tribute from the editor 
emeritus, Roy Temple House: “In both format 
and spiritual substance it is one of the most 
pleasing periodicals in the English-speaking world 
. . . The editor remarks quietly but without false 
modesty: ‘Ie would appear that we are accepted 
abroad as Ireland's cultural ambassador,’ and if 
we may borrow his turn of phrase, it would appear 
that his claim is entirely justified.” 
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BIBLIOTHERAPY 


A PAGE FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS 
Lucy A. Latini, Editor 
Providence Hospital School of Nursing. 
Portland 13, Oregon 





Analysis of “Hospital Book Guide” obsession with an amoral woman, but is not 
F ne Cutialic Pai f Vi disapproved by the Guide. 
rom the Catholic Foint o lew Hamilton’s The Green Room, recommended as 
(Continued from January issue) a character study, is sheer description of adultery 
Dub H vs S led Virgin i Patricia Campbell's Lush Valley is called “, 
seal Meaeie sa ag ‘aged a ai de well-developed and full-bodied novel”, but the 
lgheful hh ery + oP at ce Phew th subject matter is one long series of immoralities 
1£ "k ae! to r "Nes enjoye i A Lose sn and helplessness before moral crises. 
some knowledge o egroes and their mora ; e ones’ Di “a! 
standards”. From the Christian int of view ee es Se ee 
a ncscarchy “dian ae af bl ‘ew > seems sordid, depressing choice for gynecological 
is - anny “= Nes vu ie ; ay fe patients whose minds are already unhappily pre. 
of immoral, even amoral Nesroes, offered by Way occupied with suspicion, unrequited affection, etc 
of entertainment. It contributes nothing to Yer, the Guide recommends it, deeming that “the 
democratic principles of anti-racism, in spite of Jove interest will be enjoyed by most readers” 
its title. To include it on a recommended list  J¢ this is true, few will receive a healthier view. 
would suggest that the Catholic hospital abets point therefrom, considering the very helplessness 
underestimation of the human dignity of man. of Valerie in the face of her moral problem 
Rumer Godden’s Black Narcissus is annotated enhanced by her physical infirmity, and, jus 
as follows: “Charming novel with subtle humor  pecause she is beautiful and appealing, her weak- 
and irony which will be enjoyed by readers of ness takes on a more fatalistic and enervating 
average or above average reading taste. A small quality. 
group of nuns is sent to establish a school in Tibet. In this connection, it is difficult for this writer 
Their inability, psychologically, to cope with the  t ynderstand how Dinner at Antoine's can receive 
way of life, and their struggle to maintain the the recommendation which is withheld from 
standards of their religious order make it in- Graham Greene's The Heart of the Matter and 
advisable for mental patients with religious com- Ramuz’ When the Mountain Fell. Both of the lat. 
plexes. There is a suicide.” This book actually ter appear in the “non-recommended” section of 
centers about Protestant missionary nuns who are the Guide. Both carry a particularly strong spiti- 
housed in a former brothel, and make no attempt tual significance which has been overlooked, ot 
to Christianize their native charges. Two of the jenored. Greene's novel is dismissed as “too de- 
nuns are half in love with the amoral Englishman pressing for the use of patients”, although the 
who has over them the jurisdiction proper to Gyide lists numerous titles, some of them dis. 
religious superiors or higher clergy. One attempts cussed here, which are far more depressing 
to seduce him, goes mad, and, inadvertently of Ramuz’ story is accorded simply the denouncement 
with suicidal intent, falls from a precipice to her “too depressing”, yet its triumphant finality 
death. The book's title derives from the name prompted Best Sellers to declare: “Its reading is 
given to a young prince pupil, whom no one almost therapeutic, making one feel cleaner and 
seriously deters from immorality, although he is peacefully good when the book is done.” 
the only male pupil in the school. Sin is here Nor do annotations for Kate O'Brien's For One 
presented as an inevitability. Religious life is  Sywees Grape, or Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited 
depicted with inaccuracy of several kinds. Such imply that any profound moral or philosophical 
deflections as those portrayed here are within the motivation propels the action of both plots. Both 
range of human peccability, it is true; however, of these, like Greene’s The Heart of the Matter 
objection is taken because there is so little under- demand discrimination in distribution. It 
standing of their gravity, both on the part of the rather the inconsistency in annotations by which 
offending religious and the superior. the Guide falls short here. 
: "« 2 reve ° . . . . 4 
Milde Jordan's One Red Rove Fores: com- "by eh brief anata che weer stems 
= B cronS point out the need for an adequate reading lis 


a for Catholic hospital libraries in particular, an¢ 


1. Excerpt from master's thesis, ‘An Analysis of Some : oe . = : 
Problems of Book Selection for the Catholic Hospital all hospital libraries in general. Existing lists 
Libraries’, by Sister M. Isabel DeLisle, $.D.S. do not serve the needs. 
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EXECUTIVE COUCIL 
Mip- WINTER MEETING 


On January 31-February 1, 1952, the 
Executive Council met at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, for a discussion and 
solution of Association affairs. Among those 
present were the President, Mr. John 
O'Loughlin; the Vice-President, Dr. Helen 
L. Butler; the Immediate Past President, Sis- 
ter M. Reparata, O.P., and the following 
members of the Executive Council: Brother 
David Martin, C.S.C., Sister M. Florence, 
OSB. Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J. Rev. 
James J Kortendick, S.S., and Sister M. Eone, 
OSF. Father Bouwhuis acted as secretary 
for the meetings. Mr. O'Loughlin presented 
two major matters, involving several others, 
for first consideration: the appointment of 
an Executive Secretary, and the budgets for 
the Catholic Periodical Index and for the 
Executive Secretary's office. 


Executive Secretary 


In opening discussion on this matter, Mr. 
O'Loughlin presented the applications of Mr. 
Joseph T. Popecki and Mfrs. Jeannette 
Murphy Lynn for this position, the former 
entailing the appointment also of an editor 
of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. Sister 
Reparata requested that her previous letter 
to the Executive Council members again be 
presented for discussion, since in it she had 
outlined her viewpoints on the location of 
the office, the person to fill the position, and 
the necessity for the continued combined 
position of Executive Secretary and editor of 
the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. While Dr. 
Butler supported this last proposal, Father 
Kortendick objected on the ground that 
though this combination of positions might 
be desirable yet he did not see how the 
Association could afford it; in this, he was 
supported by Father Bouwhuis, who added 
the point about considering the diversity of 
talent required for the disparate duties. It 
was finally agreed, in response to Sister 


Reparata’s objections, that one person, full 
time, be appointed as executive secretary and 
editor of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD; 
all concurred in this decision, with the ex- 
ception of Father Bouwhuis. 

The Executive Council then discussed the 
personal qualifications of the two candidates. 
Factors considered were: cost of establishing 
the office, probable permanence of tenure, 
cost of other assistance, ability to carry on 
the various activities for which the executive 
secretary would be responsible, the location 
of headquarters, remuneration, relationship 
with the editor of the Catholic Periodical In- 
dex, responsibilities as editor of the CATHO- 
LIC LIBRARY WORLD, promotional activities, 
incentives, and professional standing. Fol- 
lowing a lengthy discussion, Sister Reparata 
suggested that a secret ballot be taken. Two 
ballots were taken, each giving each condi- 
date four votes. Balloting was then post- 
poned until Friday morning, when facts in 
support of each candidate were again sum- 
marized. The third ballot also resulted in 
a tie vote. Father Bouwhuis then switched 
his ballot to break the deadlock. Mr. 
O'Loughlin suggested that the election be 
made unanimous, and this was approved by 
all. Mrs. Lynn was notified by telephone on 
Friday morning and accepted; she was then 
invited to attend the afternon session for an 
interview with the Executive Council. 


Terms of Office 

Father Kortendick then moved (seconded 
by Brother David and voted unanimously ) 
that: (1) Mrs. Lynn be paid at the annual 
salary of $4,600 for the combined position 
of executive secretary and editor of the 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD; and that she 
will furnish her own secretarial help; (2) 
employment may be terminated at the will 
of either party on sixty days’ notice; (3) 
the executive secretary will not have a vote 
in the decisions of the Executive Council; 
(4) employment will begin as of March 1, 
1952; (5) there shall be an annual vacation 
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of one month; (6) headquarters temporarily 
will be established at Mrs. Lynn’s residence, 
with the hope that the Association will be 
able to finance an independent office by the 
close of the current calendar year; (6) Mrs. 
Lynn be authorized to travel to New York at 
Association expense for consultation with 
Mr. Leavey about arrangements necessary for 
shipment of files and equipment to Park 
Ridge, and that furniture be replaced or 
shipped, as economy suggests; (7) a mem- 
bership committee be set up, on the recom- 
mendation of the executive secretary after 
consultation with Sister Reparata; (8) all 
finances connected with the Association, in- 
cluding the Catholic Periodical Index, will be 
handled by the executive secretary, with the 
cost of handling CPI business to be budgeted 
against that publication; promotion awaits 
settlement on this matter with Mr. Leavey; 
(9) the suggestions made by Brother Aure- 
lian Thomas and Father Bouwhuis be used 
as an overall guide in lieu of a more formal 
statement of duties and responsibilities; it 
seemed wiser to give the new executive 
secretary only general directions at the pres- 
ent time; (10) the new editor will be re- 
sponsible for the March, 1952, issue of the 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD; (11) after 
due inquiries, and consultation with Mrs. 
Lynn and others, Father Bouwhuis will pre- 
sent a report on the site of new headquar- 
ters. Sister Reparata also moved (seconded 
by Brother David and passed unanimously ) 
that Mrs. Lynn be bonded for $50,000. 

Mrs. Lynn requested the establishment of 
an advisory board, to give counsel promptly 
upon request. This was approved un- 
animously and will consist of the President, 
Vice-President, and Immediate Past Presi- 
dent. It was also proposed that a board be 
set up to take care of matters pertaining to 
the transfer of the office (and the function 
of headquarters) from New York to Chi- 
cago, with the President delegated to ap- 
point the members. 


Catholic Periodical Index 


In the discussion of the Catholic Peri- 
odical Index, four points were stressed: (1) 
its financing; (2) the amount of time and 
labor required for indexing, editing, and 
mailing; (3) the establishment of financial 
policies for payment of permanent cumula- 
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tions; and (4) the duties of the editor after 
the separation of present tasks and the re 
moval of the Association office from New 
York. 

Finances 

Dr. Butler suggested that service basis 
rates might be raised and that subscribers 
might be requested to contribute extra sums 
for this project; it would not be wise, how. 
ever, to raise the rates for high school |i- 
braries. Brother David remarked that many 
subscribers who subscribe to periodicals as a 
gesture of support rather than because the 
library has much use for it might consider 
the imposition of an extra charge besides 
the normal one levied for indexing an un- 
used magazine unduly burdensome. Father 
Kortendick suggested that the cost of peri- 
odicals expensive to index be distributed 
among those subscribers who benefit from 
this indexing, and Mr. O'Loughlin suggested 
raising the minimum rate. Brother David 
and Father Kortendick supplemented this 
suggestion by recommending that an in- 
crease by pro rating subscribers be provided, 
this to be determined by the amount of the 
deficit on the C.P.I. Father Kortendick also 
inquired whether the publishers of the peri- 
odicals indexed would be willing to make a 
grant to cover the expenses of indexing. 
Father Bouwhuis noted that the C.P.L., as one 
of the principal works of the C.L.A., needed 
such support that it could do an adequate 
level of work on scholarly publications 4s 
well as general periodicals. 

It was finally moved by Dr. Butler, second- 
ed by Sister Eone, that the service basis rate 
be increased. Brother David moved a0 
amendment that colleges, universities, and 
seminaries pay more, and that the increase be 
contingent on the C.P.I. deficit; this was 
seconded by Sister Reparata. The amend- 
ment was passed unanimously, and the first 
motion was carried unanimously. This reso- 
lution is referred to the Committee on the 
Catholic Periodical Index so that a new fate 
structure may be worked out. Dr. Butler 
also proposed that the aim be to eliminate 
future deficits by an increase in the sub- 
scription rates; this was seconded by Sister 
Reparata, who also urged that rates be 9 
established and policy so formed that sub- 
scribers will not have to be concerned about 
rates being increased annually. 
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Father Bouwhuis proposed, since no sub- 
vention from an outside source seems likely, 
that the C.LA., if funds are available, allo- 
cate $1,000 to the C.P.J. Since the financial 
records available at the meeting were not 
ample to determine the Association's fi- 
nancial status, he suggested that it might ex- 
pedite matters if a committee of the Execu- 
tive Council, composed of Mr. O'Loughlin, 
Dr. Butler, Father Kortendick, and himself, 
be empowered by the Executive Council to 
represent all members in determining what 
the C.L.A. could afford, and to discuss with 
Mr. Leavey all matters pertaining to his posi- 
tion and to reach a decision. The motion 
by Brother David, seconded by Sister Re- 
parata, was Carried unanimously. This special 
committee will work in conjunction with the 
present Committee on the Catholic Periodical 
Index. 

In discussing the amount of time required 
for indexing periodicals, Sister Reparata, 
Brother David, and Father Kortendick re- 
ferred to the report of the special Commit- 
tee on the Catholic Periodical Index 


(CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, vol. 22, no. 8, 
pp. 227-228, May, 1951) and to the state- 


ment of Mr. Leavey in his letter of January 
30, 1952, to the Executive Council. The 
question was referred to the special commit- 
tee of the Executive Council to discuss with 
Mr. Leavey and Father Tomai, chairman of 
the Committee on the Catholic Periodical 
Index. 

Mr. Leavey’s comment that $4,500 was 
still owing to the printer for the recent 
cumulation caused some concern, since the 
Executive Council had been under the im- 
pression that adequate funds were available 
in segregated savings accounts to pay for 
cumulations. Rates should be geared to 
pay for cumulations without a special levy on 
subscribers, and the matter of increased print- 
ing costs must be taken into consideration. 


Duties of Editor 

In general the editor's duties include in- 
dexing, editing, publishing, distribution and 
promotion of the Catholic Periodical Index, 
and the obtaining of subventions from 
foundations or elsewhere. The billing and 
handling of monies would be the duties of 
the executive secretary, who is empowered to 
handle all Association finances. The promo- 
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tion and the obtaining of subventions are 
mot necessarily part of the editor’s work, 
though they might appropriately be done by 
him. This is a matter for the special com- 
mittee of the Executice Council to discuss 
with the editor. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council that Mr. Leavey continue as 
editor of the Catholic Periodical Index, that 
he have this opportunity to work unhamp- 
ered by the various onerous duties of execu- 
tive secretary and editor of the CATHO- 
LIC LIBRARY WORLD, and that his many years 
of experience as indexer and editor of the 
Catholic Periodical Index be fruitful in a 
production on which all librarians can 
proudly rely. 


Catholic Library World 


The Executive Council also approved the 
establishment of an editorial board for the 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, to be appointed 
by the President in consultation with the 
editor. Among the board's functions are: 
(1) to advise the editor in matters of general 
policy, coverage, etc.; (2) to assist the editor 
in the reading and evaluation of manuv- 
scripts; a theologian should be appointed to 
the board to aid in this task; (3) to solicit 
manuscripts and to suggest ideas and authors; 
and (4) to represent geographical differences 
and difference of interests. 

The discussion also elicited the informa- 
tion that the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD de- 
serves continued publication, since it furn- 
ishes the main and, in some instances, only 
contact with many members of the Associa- 
tion; that its service items are of value; that 
it should continue its present plan of pub- 
lication eight times a year; and that its 
book reviewing policy may be re-examined 
for value and scope. 


Other Matters 


Among other matters approved by the 
Executive Council were: the establishment of 
the San Antonio Unit as a duly recognized 
unit of the Catholic Library Association; the 
appointment of a Finance Committee, as 
specified in the Constitution, with Rev. An- 
drew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., chairman, Dr. Helen 
L. Butler and Rev. H. Homer Mattlin, S.J., as 
members of the committee; the payment to 
Marywood College of the sum of $150 re- 
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ceived as royalties from the H. W. Wilson 
Co. for expenses incurred by the college in 
editing of the Catholic Supplement to the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
with the proviso that future expenses incur- 
red in preparation of the Catholic Supple- 
ment be compensated for from royalties to be 
paid to the Association. 

ANDREW L. BOUWHUIS, S.J. 





UNITS 





Minnesota-Dakota Unit 


The annual meeting of this tri-state unit 
was held on November 23 at St. Mary's Col- 
lege, Winona, Minnesota, under the chair- 
manship of Brother Luke Azarius, F.S.C., 
librarian of the college. At the general ses- 
sion Miss Elizabeth H. Ewens, book advertis- 
ing manager of the Bruce Publishing 
Company and chairman-elect of the Wiscon- 
sin Unit, spoke on the need for “A Parish 
Library in Every Parish”. Drawing upon 
her own experience as a parish librarian, and 
as library consultant she presented a wealth 
of practical suggestions for the establishing 
and running of such institutions. And she 
closed her talk with the charge that the “in- 
spiration for forming parish libraries lies 
with the professional librarians”. 

At the same session Sister M. Rosenda, 
OS.F., author of The Christian Impact in 
English and professor of English at Alverno 
College, Milwaukee, spoke on the place of 
reading in forming within oneself and with- 
in students an integrated personality. She 
declared: “A reader who is becoming pro- 
gressively integrated and mature reads intelli- 
gently, objectively, and creatively. The books 
he willingly gives time to are those by 
writers of integrity who ‘look straight at 
objects and see not the surface glimmer of 
the world’, but reality”. 

At the noon luncheon in the college din- 
ing room Miss Anita Saxine, librarian of 
the Winona Free Public Library and newly 
elected president of the Minnesota Library 
Association, outlined the program and aims 
of the state association. Following the lunch- 
eon, delegates went to the chapel for Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament given 


by the Very Rev. Thomas J. Shanahan, |j. 
brarian of St. Paul Seminary. 


At the afternoon meetings the college 
section was presided over by Sister M. Eone, 
OS.F., librarian of the College of St. Teresa, 
Brother J. Philip, F.S.C., head of the speech 
department of St. Mary's College, discussed 
the need for cooperation between the college 
speech department and the library. At the 
elementary and high school sections which 
met together, speakers were Miss Elizabeth 
M. Bond, head of the reference department of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, and Brother 
L. Gilbert, FS.C, librarian of Christian 
Brothers College, St. Louis. 

At the business meeting Sister Mary 
Therese, CS.J., librarian of Holy Angels 
Academy, Minneapolis, was named vice. 
chairman and chairman-elect for 1952. 

GWENDELINE MILLER, 
Publicity Chairman 





APPEAL FOR BOOKS 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and World Brotherhood are spon- 
soring a Books for Freedom campaign for 
the Free University Library located in Berlin. 
This new university was established by the 
United States because the old Berlin Uni- 
versity is in the Russian sector and thus not 
free. 

Over 6,000 students attend the Free Uni- 
versity, half of them from the Russian sector. 
Thus they learn under freedom’s banner 
though they live under tyranny. 

A library building is being erected through 
a grant from the Ford Foundation. Books, 
however, are needed—modern up-to-date 
books. Especially needed are good books in 
the fields of law, medicine, engineering, 
architecture, dentistry, and textbooks in the 
fields of philosophy, psychology, literature, 
sociology, economics, political science, his 
tory, anthropology, the physical sciences, s- 
tronomy, etc. This is your opportunity © 
help fight the battle of freedom. 


Shipping instructions and other details 
may be secured from your local office of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
or from the central office at 381 Fourth Ave, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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POWERS, Rev. Francis J., CS.V., ed. Papal 
Pronouncements on the Political Order. New- 
man, 1952. 245p. $3.50 

By a careful selection of excerpts from the 
writings of Popes Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI, and Pius XII the author has presented 
a pointed and forceful summary of the basic 
teachings of the Church on the multi-faceted 
aspects of modern political life. His purpose of 
giving a wider dissemination to the papal pro- 
nouncements has been happily achieved by the 
harmonious grouping of the excerpts, which is 
the fruit of an apparent deep penetration and 
wise understanding of the contents. The table 
of documents, selected bibliography, and index 
will be very helpful as aids to periodic reference 
and avenues for further investigation by those 
whose appetites are so keenly whetted by these 
morsels. 


BRYAR, William. St. Thomas and the Ex- 
istence of God. Regnery, 1951. 252p. $5. 


One has heard it said often that every “explana- 
tion” of St. Thomas needs more explanation than 
the thought itself of the Angelic Doctor. Such 
appears to be the case with the recent analysis 
and clarification of the first way presented by 
St. Thomas in the Summa Theologiae for proving 
the existence of God. The author employs an 
artificial speculative grammar or metalogical syntax 


ings of terms and propositions employed by St. 
Thomas. For one familiar with such a vehicle, 
the results tend to show that a pluralistic inter- 
pretation of the text in question is possible, 
whether it be in the context of an essence-existence 
Or participation or historical setting. However, 
it is highly doubtful whether such an artificial 
vehicle adds any validity to such conclusions 
already evident without it, whether the results 
warrant the effort to understand such a metalogic, 
and whether the ambiguities of this text are any 
less ambiguous than the ambiguities it pretends 
to clarify. A bibliography and index are included. 


BOURKE, Vernon J. Ethics: A Textbook in 
Moral Philosophy. Macmillan, 1951. 497p. 


This present work is intended to be “an adapta- 
tion of the thought of St. Thomas to meet the 
practical needs of the modern student of ethics”. 
As such it is divided into two parts: part one is 
basically an abstract metaphysical consideration of 
the moral aspects of psychological acts; part two 
applies the general principles of ethics to the 
individual and social problems of man. The 
first part is overly repetitious and frequently the 
“adaptation” is not as clear and precise as the 
subsequently repeated texts of St. Thomas. There 
is a possibility of a doubt whether the excessive 
metaphysical belaboring and repetition is the most 
appealing method of approach for modern college 
students of ethics, or the most suitable for the 


of language as his vehicle to elucidate the mean- subject-matter. The second part is less objection- 
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PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS on THE POLITICAL ORDER 

Compiled and edited by FRaNcis J. Powers, C.S.V. 
In these passages, selected from the papal writings of Leo XIII to Pius XII, the 
editor shows the Church's position and teaching on the vital questions of politics, 
economics and sociology. Father Powers also traces the origin and nature of civil 
authority and explains the purpose and function of the State as set down in the 
writings of the popes. $3.50 


THE HOME anp ITS INNER SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By 2a CARTHUSIAN OF MIRAFLORES 
A treatise on the mental hygiene of the home showing how to make our homes as 
perfect as possible. It is a happy blend of religion and psychology which points 
out the joy that is inseparable from a Christian home where the father, the mother 
and the children are aware of their relationship to God. $3.50 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT in PARISH LIFE 


By ABBE G. MICHONNEAU 
Vibrant pastoral theology, practical in every respect and always stressing the objective 
of the parish priest—to win souls to Christ. Father Michonneau emphasizes the 
various personal and spiritual qualities which priests should have so that they can 
not only inspire and lead the faithful, but can also win others over and rouse them 
to action, transforming them into apostles, and bringing them to accept—or better 
still, enabling them to discover for themselves—the new roads that have to be 
travelled. $2.75 


ict wit. i —— —_— =a 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


able and in general should have some appeal to 
certain modern students. But as a textbook it 
has definite limitations to a particular point of 
view and is lacking in the general applicability 
desired for a text by not a few teachers who are 
engaged in presenting this basic subject. The 
book is one of the Christian Wisdom Series, and 
has an index, general bibliography, and recom- 
mended readings. 

THEODORE E. JAMES 


PIEPER, Josef. Leisure the Basis of Culture. 


Tr. by Alexander Dru. Introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. Pantheon, 1952. 169p. $2.75 


In form and content these two essays constitute 
a fepresentative introduction to the personal 
thought of a contemporary Christian philosopher 
who is well schooled in the tradition of Plato, 
Aristotle, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas. In the 
first he presents, in modern dress, a simple and 
clear analysis of Aristotle’s concept of leisure and 
contrasts it with the contemporary emphasis on 
“work”. His excursus on “proletariat” is es- 
pecially interesting and brings out in bold con- 
trast his concept of leisure. In the second essay, 
“The Philosophical Act”, he shows how man may 
“step out” of “proletarianism” by the exercise of 
a distinctively human function possible only where 
there is leisure. His challenging thoughts should 
be read and pondered deeply. Highly recom- 
mended. 


+ WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 





Books FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Editor 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 





BROWN, Margery Finn. Over a Bamboo 
Fence. Morrow, 1951. 239p. $3.50 


A friendly, informative, readable account by 
an American Catholic-college graduate who in 
1946 with her four children joined her husband, 
a colonel in the Army of Occupation in Japan 
A bamboo fence separated Occupiers from the 
Occupied; each group was to stay on its own side. 
One way to get over the fence was to ignor 
regulations, which was Mrs. Brown's way. Her 
Japanese newspaper assignments brought her into 
contact with Japanese of all types: artists, priests, 
farmers, teachers, housewives, and people of tht 
streets. From them she learned of the Japanese 
attitude towards indebtedness to givers; theit 
passivity to suffering, death, and life itself; their 
devotion to family and family tradition; reverence 
for the Emperor; religious and superstitious be 
liefs; position of women in the home; entertait 
ment and moral code. She learned, too, of tht 
Occidental practices which shock and repel the 
Oriental. One brief episode concerns a saintly 
American priest. 

The book is entertaining and lively. Unfor- 
tunately, profane and vu language reported 
from the lips of G.I.’s and other Americans 
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frank discussion of Japanese ideas on sexual 
relations (extra-marital included), a vivid des- 
cription of a geisha party—these do not recom- 
mend the book for all high-school students. Many 
senior high-school boys, however, will find them- 
selves in Japan immediately after graduation. It 
may be well for them to know something of the 
land, people, and customs, before they meet these 


first-hand. 
FRANCES C. DOWLING 
College of New Rochelle Library 
New Rochelle, New York 


CADELL, Elizabeth. Enter Mrs. Belchamber 
Morrow, 1951. 247p. $3. 


Christopher Heron, wealthy, good-looking, and 
twentyish, em route to England with three or- 
phaned French cousins, finds his party augmented 
by Mrs. Belchamber, an elderly gentlewoman 
with the forthrightness and instincts of a drill 
sergeant. Unable to shake her and compelled by 
unforeseen developments (chiefly little Josette’s 
measles), Christopher ensconces himself and his 
entourage in a derelict farmhouse owned by his 
old friend, Scotty. Here la Belchamber’s attempts 
to reform the owner’s unhygienic habits and her 
encounters with his slovenly charwoman, Mrs. 
Garcia, provide much of the story's humor. 
Josette’s measles have to be nursed, of course, 
and so enters the lovely Cressida, daughter of a 


neighboring manor. Despite the old harridan’s 

disconcerting efficiency and her acid comments 

on life and love, romance flourishes and all ends 

— in this refreshing, diverting novel that 
older girls will enjoy. 

SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 

Central Catholic High School 

Reading, Pennsylvania 


GALLERY, Daniel V. Clear the Decks! 
Morrow, 1951. 242p. $3.50 


Rear Admiral Gallery, U.S.N., was a captain 
when he went through these World War II 
adventures on land and sea and in the air, all 
described simply, amusingly, and forcefully. A 
born leader, he is apparently a man who loves 
and appreciates the courage and companionship 
of his shipmates. This is readily borne out in 
the narration of anecdote and human-interest 
incidents, as well as in the accounts of resource- 
fulness and skill of the high-spirited company 
that worked with him on his famous flattop, 
Guadalcanal. High light of the book is the 
narration of the capture of the German submarine, 
U-515, and the towing of the prize to port with 
its rich haul for Naval Intelligence to decipher. 
— appeal particularly to the older high-school 

y. 

SISTER M. ILDEPHONSB, S.S.N.D. 
Messmer High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





February is Catholic Press Month 


READ AND RECOMMEND CATHOLIC BOOKS 
CHOOSE and USE... 


THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC 


for 1952 


Slanted for use by everyone interested in the doctrine and practices of the 
Church, this authoritative reference book is accurate, clearly written, simple to 
use. Over 800 pages of Catholic and general information. “The excellence 
and low price of this Almanac have for years commended it as a standard 
requirement for every Catholic home,” says The Bengalese. “Most interesting 
and informative.”"—American Red Cross. 


Clothbound, $2.50 
Paperbound, $2.00 
Dept. 4-1556 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3 NEW JERSEY 
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GAYLORD CARDS... 


For the Library 


Shown here are a few of the cards we supply to libraries. For 
more than 50 years high quality library cards have been major 
items with us. We have a complete line. Make us your card 


headquarters. Write for samples. 


Gaylord Sr0e. we. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WOODHAM-SMITH, Cecil. Lonely Cru- 
sader, the Life of Florence Nightingale. 
Whittlesey House, 1951. 255p. $3. 


An abridged edition of the author's more 
scholarly, Florence Nightingale (1951). As in 
the original work, she does not sentimentalize 
about a “lady with a lamp”. She depicts her 
heroine as a courageous woman with a keen mind 
and remarkable ability. The story also reveals 
a stubborn will, a woman persistently demanding 
upon friends she knew could further her cause, 
unbending when her authority and ideas were 
questioned—a cold woman despite her sympathy, 
gentleness, and intelligence. 

The religious angles in her life are presented 
objectively. Miss Nightingale was rejected as a 
convert by Father (Cardinal) Manning because 
of an incorrect attitude. In England, she insisted 
that patients be admitted to Protestant-supported 
hospitals regardless of their religion, and be 
allowed visits from their respective clergymen. 
Her conflict with her nursing nuns who refused 
to recognize her authority above that of their 
bishop, and the prejudices of both Catholics and 
Protestants at home about the handling of this 
group, are all treated fairly, and should not 
provoke resentment in Catholic readers. 

Less exhaustive than the original work, this 
edition follows the same plan closely. It is 
readable and will prove valuable to high-school 
girls contemplating a nursing career, and to any- 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Stondord Library 
Furniture 


one interested in the history of nursing, or in : 

great personality. Has a good index and bibliog 
raphy. 

FRANCES C. DOWLING 

College of New Rochelle Libran 

New Rochelle, New York 


John Burroughs’ America. Selections from 
the Writings of the Hudson River Natura: 
ist; edited with an Introduction by Farid: 
Wiley; Foreword by Julian Burroughs; illus 
by Frances Lee Jacques. Devin-Adair, 195! 


304p. $4. 


Through long association with the Burroughs 
family as well as by an extensive career in natura 
history, the editor is well qualified to comb the 
25 published books of John Burroughs for read 
able passages which illustrate his claim that “the 
most precious things of life are mear at hand 
without money and without price”. 

The selections take one through the seasons 
from the time the sap starts in the maple trees 
and the first bluebird arrives, to strawberry days 
with the smell of clover and honeysuckle, through 
autumn with its carpets of gold and crimson, 
the closing of nature's door in winter when the 
snowfall quiets the uproar of ice in the rivet 
Attention is called to common and _ interestine 
things like the round green, spearpoint of th 
skunk cabbage already above the mold in Dece™ 
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ber, to the trout lily in May sinking its bulb 
deeper into the ground, to the wild ginger with 
its hidden flower. 

Few people today may retire to “Slabsides”. 
No one will see flocks of passenger pigeons 
darken the sky. But there are still “secrets that 
lurk on all sides”. Young people reading this 
book, which represents much of the best of the 
great poet-naturalist’s writing, may well be taking 
the first step to appreciation of the “wealth of the 
universe at your very door”. 

SISTER MARIA LAWRENCE, I.H.M. 
Assoc. Prof. of Biological Science 
Marywood College 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


DAVIES, Sheila. The Young Marchesa. Illus. 
by Victor J. Bertoglio. Dodd, 1951. 278p. 
$2.75 


Eighteenth-century Malta, with all the romantic 
background and color of a stirring period of 
history, holds a special charm for the young 
reader in this simple narrative filled with harrow- 
ing incidents and narrow escapes. 

Sixteen-year-old Francesca’s return to Malta to 
uke over her rightful heritage from her uncle 
had to be made secretly at night, because a portion 
of the island had been taken by the French. 
Difficulties with them and other enemies she had 
foreseen, but not danger and hostility in her own 
family. The story tells of her bravery and re- 
sourcefulness in meeting her opponents. When 
all endeavors were apparently futile, help came at 
strategic moments from her faithful companion, 
Manwela, their tiny pet monkey, an ancient re- 
tainer, a gallant young midshipman from England, 
a hardy seaman, and Father Zarb. 

While the historical background is not strictly 
accurate, the adjustments made by the author do 
not defeat the purpose of the story. Attractive 
illustrations tease the interest. A very worthwhile 
story, especially for older girls. 

SISTER M. ILDEPHONSEB, S.S.N.D. 
Messmer High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NOTES 


CONNOLLY, Myles. Dan England and the 
Noonday Devil. Bruce, 1951. 143p. $2.50 


Two previous titles by this author are starred 
in the Catholic Supplement, and Catholic schools 
report their wholehearted approval by librarians 
and happy popularity with youthful readers. This 
third novel is more elusive in its account of a 
great-hearted mystery writer who saw the best 
in everyone—sometimes that best was hard to 
believe—and was discouraged only by his own 
failures. Its slight plot concerns the treacherous 
ingratitude of one of these individuals. Though 
the approach is soundly and beautifully philo- 
sophic, the treatment is on the “talky” side, and 
the adolescent is apt to bog down in both talk 
and philosophy. 

H. L. B. 


LANE, Joe. More Little Nuns; a Book of 
Cartoons. Compiled by Eileen O’Hayer. Ex- 
tension Magazine, 1951. 72p. $1. 


Humor being unpredictable and depending 
largely on the unexpected, these cartoons may 
not seem quite so funny as the preceding collec- 
tion, Two Little Nuns. The black-and-white 
drawings are entertaining and in good taste, but 
not until one reaches the final incident are the 
situations sufficiently risible to disturb noticeably 
the facial muscles. The high-school crowd will 
be attracted, nevertheless. And this volume can 
be protected by a Gaylord binder. 

H. L. B. 


COLLINGE, Russell. The Monks Who 
Worried. Sheed, 1951. 23p. paper, $1. 


Line drawings, light-hearted and absurd, with 
brief text pointing up the monks’ unselfish 
concern for people in the world. Will appeal to 
picture-conscious boys, but the plastic spiral 
binding will “worry” the school librarian who 
cannot put a Gaylord binder around the volume 
before it disintegrates. 

H. L. B. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Mrs. Grace E. Cartmell, Editor 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y. 





At the Third National Conference of the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO recently held 
in New York, there was one panel that was of 

rticular interest to the readers of this section. 

e Junior Book Committee of the Authors Guild 
sponsored a panel discussion on writing juvenile 
books about the work of the United Nations and 
entitled it “The United Nations and Writing for 
the Future Generation”. On the panel were Dr. 
Ethel Alpensels of New York University, Mrs. 
Frances Clarke Sayers of the New York Public 
Library, and Miss Elizabeth Riley, editor of 
juvenile books for the Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany and President of the Children’s Book Council. 

It was an excellent meeting, expertly conducted 
under the chairmanship of Miss Irmengarde 
Eberle of the Authors Guild, and provoked much 
participation from the highly enthusiastic audience. 
But to me the star of the evening was Miss Riley, 
for while all the speakers mentioned and stressed 
spiritual values and good writing, it was Miss 
Riley who introduced God into the evening's 
discussion—and even dared to quote from the 
Bible. Using Luke 8:4-15 (the sower went out 
to sow his seed) as her text, she demonstrated 
that writers for young people are indeed sowers, 
who hope that their seed will spring up and yield 
a hundredfold. 

Since this issue will mark my last appearance 
as editor of this column, I should like to stress in 
these pages some books that will promote the 
reading of the Bible among the youngsters. These 
outstanding books should be available in every 
public library and they are all approved by 
Catholic authorities. 


BEEBE, Catherine. Story of Mary, the Mother 
of Jesus. Illus. by Robb Beebe. Bruce. $2. 
(Ages 8 up) 

The story of Our Lady follows the Bible closely, 
inserting into the text cleverly and smoothly the 
exact words from Scripture. Simply yet reverently 
told. Mary is made to stand out as a real human 


being. 


BEDIER, Julie. My Book about God. Illus. 
by Louise Trevisan. Macmillan. $2. (Ages 
4-6) 

Parents and teachers will find the simple 
language and lovely pictures helpful in teaching 
little children about God and brotherhood. Chil- 
dren will thoroughly enjoy and readily compre- 
hend it and thus come to know God's power and 
the love He has for them. 


DOANE, Pelagi. A Small Child’s Bible. Illus. 
Oxford. $3. (Ages 6-10) 


Seventy stories suitable for reading aloud, each 
with full-page illustration. 


FORD, Lauren. The Ageless Story. Illus. 
the Author. Dodd, Mead. $3. (Ages 4-10) 


Beautiful picture book; words with the music 
of the antiphons are opposite each picture. 


HUNT, Marigold. Life of Our Lord for 
Children. Illus. by Eleanor O. Eadie. Sheed 
and Ward. $1.75. (Ages 10 up) 


Story of Our Lord’s words in the language 
of today. 


MARGARET PATRICE, Sister, SS.J. 4 
Lovely Gate Set Wide. Illus. by Jessie Gil- 
lespie. Bruce. $2. (Ages 10 up) 


Religious poems for children from Catholic 
poets. 
PETERSHAM, Maud and Miska. Story of 
Jesus; a Little New Testament. Illus. by 
the Authors. Macmillan. $1.75. (Ages 6-8) 
Text selected by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Simple childlike and attractive presen- 


tation of the main stories of the New Testament, 
from the Nativity to the Resurrection. 


THOMPSON, Blanche Jennings. Bible Chil. 
dren. Illus. by Kate Seredy. Grosset. $.50 
(Ages 8 up) 

Careful Bible renderings from Douay version, 


with colorful illustrations, linking children of 
today with children of the Bible. 


THOMPSON, Blanche Jennings. The Olde: 
Story. Illus. by Kate Seredy. Bruce. $2.50. 
(Ages 8 up) 


Old and New Testament in one volume, with 
interpretations linking the Old and New. 





CATALOG AVAILABLE 


DEAR LIBRARIANS: By mentioning TH! 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, you can secure with- 
out obligation, our new EASY-TO-READ Catalog 
No. 1033. Books listed are comtemporary 40¢ 
out of print, mainly fiction, all clean and tight, 
all one dollar each postpaid. Please writ 
GLADYS FOREMAN, 908 Hyperion Avenue, 
Los Angeles 29, California. (Member of Catholic 
Library Association. ) 





PERIODICALS AVAILABLE 


OFFERED for cost of transportation, miscellaneous 
copies of: America, 1946-1952; Commonwesi, 
1925-1951. Address: St. Peter's College Library, 
2645 Hudson Bivd., Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
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